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Hello! 


Helping your business is much of our busi- 
ness, so let’s get acquainted. 


You see, we make glass . . . special kinds 
of glass that architects have specified and 
recommended for school applications for 
many years. 


We would like you to know more about 
Blue Ridge Glass and what it can do for 
your schools. Now, thanks to the birth of 
School Management, we can. 


In future issues, for instance, we'll tell 
you about a glass ‘that filters daylight to 
relieve eyestrain . . . colorful glass for 
curtain-wall spandrels . . . glass that pro- 





vides privacy while transmitting light . . . 
heat tempered glass and fire-retardant wired 
glass that safeguard students. For these 
and other creative ideas in glass, won’t you 
look for us in following issues? Thank you. 


pei. 


Vice President, Marketing 


Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Blue Ridge Architectural Glass is sold through 
Libbey* Owens* Ford Glass Distributors 


(Circle number 101 for more information) 
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August 9, 1957 


Dear Reader: 


You hold in your hands one of the first issues of a new magazine. 


Since you have never seen it before, and since you didn't subscribe 
to it, -we think you will be interested in the answers to the following 
questions: 


5. 


How much does it cost? 





The answer is "nothing."' You have been selected to receive 
a complimentary subscription because of your duties as a 
school official. For details as to how we obtained your name, 
please see page 9. 


What is its purpose? 





We can answer this best with some examples: If you are a 
farmer, you probably read a farm magazine to help you with 
your business. If you are an advertising man, you read an 
advertising "trade magazine." If you are a doctor, you read 
a medical journal. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is a magazine 
for school managers. We hope to bring you factual, down- 
to-earth information that will help you improve your schools. 





Does it have an axe to grind? 





The answer is "no". This is not a magazine of opinion. It is 
not designed foy any special group. Instead, it treats all school 
officials, whatever their titles, as school managers. In this 
respect, it is a team magazine -- for administrators, school 
board members, business managers, and government officials. 





Who are the publishers? 





The same group that publishes MANAGEMENT METHODS 
Magazine are "behind'' SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. This former 






(over) 





magazine is read, each month, by over 50, 000 top management 
men in large American business firms. Its purpose is to do 
for business managers what SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is de- 
signed to do for school managers -- bring them practical 
solutions to managerial problems. 























5. Will I eventually be asked to pay? 





For so long as you are a bona fide school official, your sub- 
scription will be free. We will ask you to help us occasion- 
ally, however. One such opportunity exists in this issue. 

On the opposite page there is a survey questionnaire on 
school buying patterns. It will be of material help to us, if 
you will give us your answers. You will not be personally 
identified with your answers -- in fact, you aren't even asked 
to sign your name. 


One more point. We would like to have your opinion of SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT after you have had a chance to readit. A few words of 
comment will do. You may use the postage-paid reply card, bound in 
this issue, for that purpose. 


Cordially yours 


fw Norree 


P. S. Instructions for the questionnaire on the opposite page. 





It will take you about three minutes to give us your answers. Ques- 
tions can be answered with a check mark. Please try to answer every 
question. When you have finished, tear along the dotted line, fold as 
indicated, and put it in the mail promptly. No postage is needed, and 
the sheet is self-addressed. We'll publish the results within 60 days so 
you can compare your practices with those of other school districts. 
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As a school official, you have a direct responsibility 
in the most important job in the world—the job of 
safeguarding America's future—our children. Wayne 
is proud to be helping in this work by producing the 
world’s safest schoo! bus bodies. 

Advanced Wayne School Buses bring you a record- 
breaking number of ‘safety firsts’’—c whole new con- 
cept in passenger security. Never before have school 
coaches provided such excellent visibility for accident 
prevention 4nd such strong construction for impact re- 


seb 00 


| Safeguarding America’s Future! 


sistance. Feature after feature is designed to provide 
greatest driving safety and passenger protection. 

In 1892 Wayne built America’s first horse-drawn 
‘kid hack". . . in 1914 Wayne produced the first 
motor powered school bus . . . in 1930 Wayne de- 
signed the first all-steel school bus . . . and today, as 
in the past, Wayne School Buses are far in the lead. 

Take no chances. Put yourself above criticism. 
Choose Wayne School Buses—America's Safest Way 
to Go to School. 


Note: Top photo shows students on field trip to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 
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OF THE SCHOOL COACHES 


WAYNE WORKS DIVISION + DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION 


Richmond, Indiana 
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A.B. DICK COMPANY - S708 TOUNY AVENUE - CHHCAGO 31, LUNOIS 
8 amc 


Schools 


never had a mumeograph like this! 


With the new A. B. Dick mimeographs you have the ciean- 
liness and convenience of paste ink plus automatic closed 











cylinder inking. Gone is the need for hand brushing. There 
are no dials or levers to manipulate yet these new machines 
are producing up to 20,000 copies with just one inking. 


But suppose you prefer to use the new fast-drying fluid 
ink that eliminates show-through and set-off even on hard 
finish papers? Okay. For the first time you can have a 
mimeograph with your choice of either a paste ink or 
fluid ink cylinder. Electronic stencils that let you mimeo- 
graph complex illustrations and ruled forms, even facsim- 
iles of half tones can be used with both kinds of cylinders. 


All the new A. B. Dick mimeographs have an improved 
feeding system that handles unevenly cut paper and card 
stock including ream ends. Operating instructions are 
permanently mounted on all machines; controls clearly 
identified. And remember, all A. B. Dick mimeograph 
products can be used with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating equipment. 

Now add the fact that these mimeographs are lower, 
much lower, in price. 


A-B:DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 





(Circle number 103 for more information) 


Mail coupon for more-information. 


Or call your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor listed under Duplicating 
Machines in the classified section of 
your phone book. 


5700 Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Dick mimeographs. 
CAE 


Position 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY Dept.SM-97 


Without obligation please send me 
information about the new A. B. 


Address ah rh 
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New Cincinnati Schools Have 
Modern Sanitary Wash Fixtures, too 




















BRADIEV, 
eZ 


@ James N. Gamble Junior 
High School. Architects, Fels- 
berg & Gillespie. 


®@ Lovis Schwab Junior High 
School. Architects, Elliston, Hall, 
McAllister and Stockwell. 


® Robert A. Taft Senior High 
School. Architects, Tietig & Lee. 


At left: Bradley Semi-Circular 
Wall-Type Washfountains 
located in classroom of James 
N. Gamble Junior High School. 








James N. Gamble ; 
Junior High School 


Below: Lovis Schwab 
Junior High School 


Robert A. Taft 
Senior High School 
e In the design of these 
three latest Cincinnati 
school buildings, the 
best in modern wash fixtures were included. 

Bradleys—in main washrooms, in corridors or alcoves, in 
classrooms, laboratories, art rooms — provide the maximum 
in sanitary, easy to clean washing facilities. 

You will find more about the self-flushing bowls, convenient 
foot-control that eliminates faucets, how space is saved and 
other features in Catalog 5601, a copy of which is yours for 
the asking. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 

2343 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADIEYV, 
wWihtountaw 





Write for 
Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers Catalog 5601 
(Circle number 104 for more intormanon) 
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# Reasons Why... cs operarnnanai 


Students Like It — Parents Like It — 


In New York City. Schools where Drivo Parents like the fact that their youngstefs,, 
trainers are installed over 90°% of the are introduced to driving gradually and- 
students said that the Drivotrainer helped safely. They appreciate, too, the emphasis 
them to develop good judgment, good which the Drivotrainer course ‘places on 

sportsmanship and gave them experience developing the good attitudes and: sense 
handling emergency situations. 97 of of responsibility necessary to safe driving 

the students in Los Angeles Drivotrainer 

classes concurred 
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Teachers Like It — yVolsllilitinchieleme lite, 


Teachers in New York City and four other AY plete)! Boards Like It eae 


cities. using the Drivotrainer said that it 


was more effective than conventional! train- Administrators and School Boards of 


ing methods in “teaching wholesome schools where Drivotrainers have been in- The tna Drivotrainer employs 
driver safety habits, helping the student stalled have found that they were able to special motion pictures and individ- 
learn practical judgment in traffic situa- train up to 50% more pupils with the same ual classroom cars, each equipped 
tions, developing good attitudes and de- teaching staff and at savings up to 30% : with the instruments and controls 
veloping good judgment in emergency in costs of real automobiles, to simulate 

actual driving conditions right in 


situations. the classroom. 


In addition to financial savings and greater teacher u ag ‘tne 
efficiency, the A2tna Drivotrainer offers other im- =. 


portant advantages. Twenty-one especially produced 
motion pictures teach the beginning student not only MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 
the basic driving skills, but also how to meet emer- Sip DESGEEniGE ua 
gency situations not possible to stage with safety 
during on-the-road training. Research studies show 
that it is more effective than on-the-road training 
alone in developing safer driving habits and attitudes. 
If you are building a new school — or remodeling 
an old school, it would pay you to build your driver 
training course around the Aétna Drivotrainer. 


FETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY pein oes 
Hartford, Connecticut Co. — —- BHR eEeH ee ee od 
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Public Education Department SM-1 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Please send me: 
(0 The Drivotrainer Fact File 0) 16 mm. sound film 
“Teach Them Now” 
I’m interested in a Driver Training Program for approximately 
.. Pupils per year. 


Name Title 
School 


Street 
City State 
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Presenting the 





SINGER SLANT-O-MATIC... 


The finest sewing machine ever built for home or schoo! use 


Dramatically new and different in every way, the 
SINGER* Slant-O-Matic outsews any other machine for 
both straight and fancy stitching. 


It’s the most durable automatic zigzag machine you can 
buy, mechanically perfected for years of service-free opera- 
tion. With unmatched ease and beauty, it sews on the finest 
to the most rugged of fabrics without slipping or stalling. 





And every sewing group... from beginners to the most 
advanced students ... will enjoy the Slant-O-Matic’s 
amazing ease of operation. This versatile machine has 
convenience features never built into any machine before! 


Available at 45% school discount for classroom use 
(and 20% discount for clothing teachers’ personal use). 
Portable, cabinet and classroom table models, 


Only the Slant-O-Matic 
has all these 


exciting features! 


e Only machine with a Slant-Needle for better 
vision, precise stitching 

e Exclusive “drop-in” bobbin in front of needle 

e Fixed bobbin case—prevents dropping, chipping 

e Exclusive elevator throat plate raises by lever—no 
feed to drop for darning and embroidery, no tools 
needed for cleaning, superior fabric handling 

e “Tune-in” knob for instant change from straight 
to decorative stitching, buttonholing, overcast- 
ing, zigzag seaming 

e Snap-up eye-level stitch chart that gives key for 
“tuning” infinite variety of decorative stitches 

e Only machine with a built-in threading diagram 
that snaps open for instant instruction 

e Exclusive gear motor drive for smoothest sewing 
ever—no belt to wear out or slip 

e Only machine that disengages zigzag mechanism 
to allow superior straight stitching 

e Micro-stitch length control that produces up to 
200 stitches per inch 

e Zero to maximum tension in one turn for simple 
tension regulation 

e Built-in “safety” thread cutter, scored throat plate 
for guiding stitching, flexible steel seam guide and 
many other extras 

e The only zigzag machine for home sewing de- 
signed and made in America! 


For free folders fully describing the Slant-O-Matic 
and other supplies and services offered by SINGER, 
write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co., Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. Ask for 
a demonstration at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


‘ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Uy) *A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 


(Circle number 106 for more information) 
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How your name got on 


= @ & IF YOU WILL GLANCE at 


the little address sticker on the 
wrapper for this issue, you will find 
a “code line” that tells some im- 
portant facts about you. That code 
is our way of remembering your 
title as a school official, the size of 
your school district, and where we 
got your name. 


Before we go any further, maybe 


you would like to check on our 


accuracy. Every effort has been 


made to be absolutely sure of our 
facts, but human transcription error 


always creeps in. If we have made 

a mistake, we hope you will take 

the time to correct us on the reply- 

paid postcard bound into this issue. 
Here’s how it works... 

















4 Pr wy 
Soune Tithe Disghid Size 


The “D” stands for Western 
Union, which obtained your name 
for us (we'll tell you how lfater). 


TITLE 

1 Presidents & Chairman of the 
Board 

2 Members of the Board of Educa- 
tion 


3 City, Intermediate & State public 
school superintendents & chief 
public school administrators of 
other basic local school districts. 

4 Public School business officials, in- 
cluding also assistant superinten- 
dents & deputy superintendents in 
charge of business and/or pur- 
chasing agents or superintendents 
of buildings & grounds. 

5 Assistant superintendents not in- 
cluded in Number 4, supervisors 
& department heads in city, inter- 
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The “02” is the code for your title 
as a school official. The “03” indi- 
cates the number of pupils in your 
district. If you will use the chart 
below, on this page, you will be 
able to check our accuracy. 


Why your name is on our list 


If you have thumbed through 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, you have 
probably noticed that our articles 
are devoted to describing practical 
ways to improve school administra- 
tion. There’s no “educational 
theory”—and there’s very little ma- 
terial about “teaching methods.” 

Of course, every school official 
is also an “educator,” but in this 
magazine we are primarily con- 
cerned with your responsibilities to 
provide leadership and policy direc- 
tion in your school district. 

When we decided to publish 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, we learned 
that there were about 50,000 op- 
erating school districts in the United 
States. When we dug a little deeper, 
we were surprised to discover that 
only about 11,000 of these districts 
had more than 300 pupils. We were 
even more surprised to learn that 
only 4700 had more than 1200. 


mediate, state & federal adminis- 
tration units. (At local level) 


6 Same as above (At intermediate, 
state and federal level) 


7 Residential & private schools ad- 
ministrator: (Private schools in- 
<< both residential & country 

ay) 


8 Same as above (Parochial schools 
including also diocesan depart- 
ments of education including their 
superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents & supervisors) 


9 Administrators in Colleges, Uni- 
versities & normal schools 


10 Schoolhouse architects & consult- 
ing engineers 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S mailing list 


We realized right then, that our 
magazine would have only minor 
value to a school official in a dis- 
trict with fewer than 300 scliool 
children. We decided to concen- 
trate on the larger districts, devot- 
ing our editorial space to their in- 
terests and problems. 


How we got your name 


Through the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, we obtained a list of all the 
school districts with more than 300 
pupils. Next, we gave this list to 
Western Union and asked them, 
through their 2,000 offices, to make 
personal phone calls for us to each 
district office. We asked them to get 
the name and address of the top 
professional administrator in each 
district, the name of the business 
manager, and the name and home 
address of the president and three 
members of the school board. 

Your name and address was in- 
cluded among those Western Union 
delivered to us. 

But not every name we received 
will get a copy of this issue of 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. This first 


issue is directed only to adminis- 





trators, business managers, and 


SIZE OF DISTRICT 
01—25,000 or more pupils 
02—12,000 to 24,999 ” 
03—6,000 to 11,999 ” 
04—3,000 to 5,999 ° 
05—1,200 to 2,999 ” 
06—600 to 1,199 wes 
07—300 to.599 es 


x 
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LOOK WHAT FENESTRA 


WINDOWS DO FOR 





MODERN SCHOOL DESIGNS! 


Fenestra® Intermediate Steel Windows are selected 
by architects and school officials for many of the 
finest and best-looking schools in America. The 
reason is not appearance alone. 


They provide more and better daylight for 
school classrooms. Their slim, but strong, steel 
sections give you more glass area and clear-vision 
view per window opening. Fenestra Windows are 
engineered and precision built to be rigid and 
rugged without excess bulk. 


You get better ventilation, too. Project-out vents 
form weather-protective canopies over the open- 
ings. Tilt-in vents bring in abundant fresh air 
without drafts . . ..shed rain outside. All vents 
open smoothly and easily with a finger touch. 


You save on maintenance. Sturdy hardware and 
steel-strong window members assure years of 





trouble-free service. Cleaning and screening are @ 
done safely and economically from the inside! 


New Fenestra FENLITE Finish 
Fenestra Intermediate Windows are now avail- 
able with the New FENLITE Finish that gives 
longer window life without painting plus a dis- 
tinctive new window beauty. The FENLITE proc- 
ess is an exclusive Fenestra development based on 
years of experience and research with corrosion- 
resistant finishes for steel windows. It saves you 7 
the cost of maintenance painting year after year. 


Inside and out, Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Windows give your schools modern window beauty, 
more daylighting and better ventilation. Specify 7 
them for your new school buildings, Mail the 
coupon, today, for complete information or call. 
your local Fenestra representative — listed in the 7 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 
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Sam Houston Elementary School, Port Arthur, Texas, features Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Windows, This outstanding school demonstrates the functional beauty of their slim, modern de- 
sign and the pleasant classroom atmosphere created by their better daylighting and ventilation. 
Associated Architects: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates, Bryan, Texas; Oklahoma City, and 
J. Earle Neff, Port Arthur, Texas. Contractor: Schneider Construction Co., Houston, Texas. 


y, EneStTA Incorporated 
Dept. S-9, 3407 Griffin Street 


; Detroit 11, Michigan 

ton é ¢ [va INTERMEDIATE ee 
; Please send me complete information on Fenestra 
STEEL WINDOWS Intermediate Steel Windows for school design and 


construction. 
NAME 


INCORPORATED 


Your Single Source of Supply for SCHOOL_____———— 
DOORS + WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS —- 


CITY. 


(Cizcle number -107 for more information) 
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LINCOLN 
SCRUBBER- 
VACUUM 


outperforms all 
other methods! 




















FLOOR CARE IN SCHOOLS 


Floor care in schools today is a big and 
sometimes costly housekeeping chore. But 
it doesn’t have to be. More and more schooi 
officials and board members are happily 
finding that the use of the most modern 
and efficient equipment on all school floors 
reduces labor costs and gets more work 
done in a given period. 


For example, a Lincoln Auto-Scrubber out- 
performs 5 to 36 men using scrub brushes 
and mops. This scrubber-vacuum does all 
the work of cleaning floors in a single auto- 
matic operation: it spreads solution, scrubs, 
rinses, picks up, dries. Five models, 18” 
to 60” scrubbing width for all floor sizes, 
2,000 to 1,000,000 sq. ft. or more. Avail- 
able electric, gasoline, liquid propane, ex- 
plosion-proof. To save money at your 
school, write now for free demonstration. 





MERICAN 











pore be frre ong ola me ian mr FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
American Floor Polishers, and Vacuums for wet or ESTABLISHED 1903 
dry pick-up; plus 24-page booklet on floor main- 

573-A So. St. Clair St. Toledo 3, Ohio 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES e 
(Circle 108 for more information) 
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school board presidents. Starting in 
October, the full list of 50,000 
names will receive our magazine 
regulariy—without charge. 


Why you don’t have to pay 
You may well wonder why we 

aren’t going to ask you to pay for 

this magazine, particularly since it is 


' edited specifically for your interests. 


Frankly, we don’t think you would 
subscribe to it. As a busy man, you 
have enough to do—and read— 
without adding to your work load. 
We thought you might not realize 
why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT would 
lighten your work load. 

The history of most magazines 
in this field bears out this line of 
thought. Their circulation among 
administrators and school board 
members has never risen to a point 
where they could materially help 
a broad segment of the country’s 
school districts. We believe school 
Officials do not subscribe to them, 
in great numbers, because they 
serve no useful purpose for men 
seeking administrative information. 
Thus, any new magazine entering 
this field is tarred with the same 
brush in the minds of its would-be 
subscribers. 


For example... 


To make this point clear, let’s 
take our treatment of the much- 
discussed 12-month school year. 
You'll find the article on page 22. 
It’s possible to approach this year- 
round school idea from two points 
of view: as an educational problem, 
or aS a management problem. We 
chose the latter. 

Our emphasis is on the policy- 
making aspect of this idea, and we 
have tried to present all of the facts 
you need to make a management 
decision. This does not mean we 
have ignored the purely educational 
aspects, for they are part of your 
problem, too. But only a part. We 
have tried to bring you, with facts, 
all of the important financial, ad- 
ministrative, and educational as- 
pects of year-round schooling. 

You will have to be the judge of 
whether we have accomplished our 
purpose. For, while you will con- 
tinue to receive SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT “free”, we are actually ask- 
ing you to pay with a price that is 
even more costly than a subscrip- 
tion fee—your time. 
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which way comfort? 


Venkitt 


.-.. comfort all ways 


Syncretizer Unit Ventilator 
Series Wind-o-line System. 
Mainline System 


Year’round Air Conditioners: 


Syncretizer and Mainliner 
for classrooms 


Roommate for offices 
AudiCon for auditoriums 


Thermovent Auditorium Ventilator 
Nesbitt Cabinet Heater 
Sill-line Radiation 
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Are we ready t0...41% Condition 


our school rooms? 


Are school boards ready? While many schools have not yet installed 
an adequate system of heating and cooling by controlled ventilation, 
many others find such protection indispensable—and even think of add- 
ing mechanical refrigeration for cooling at certain times of year. Needs 
vary in different parts of the country; but wherever school buildings are 
to be used all year round—and in areas where outside temperatures are 
often above 60° during the normal school term—a complete system of 
heating, ventilating, natural cooling, and air conditioning is the only 
assurance of a comfortable learning environment at all times. Therefore 
many school executives and board members are giving serious thought to 
air conditioning in tomorrow’s schools. 


Are taxpayers and bondholders ready? The people who supply the 
money for public education will have many questions about the cost of 
installing and operating year-round air conditioning, but the facts will 
be weighed against the benefits to students and community. 


Are architects and engineers ready? Is contemporary school building 
design well suited to the employment of summer air conditioning? What 
effect upon design will the growing desire for year-round comfort pro- 
tection have? How best design the system—for installation all at once 
or in successive stages? 


iS NESBITT READY? With more than a quarter-century of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of air conditioning components, Nesbitt is 
prepared to offer its Year’round Air Conditioners (Syncretizer and 
Mainliner for classrooms; Roommate for offices; and AudiCon for audi- 
toriums). All Nesbitt Year’round units may be installed initially for 
heating and cooling by controlled ventilation, and the summer cooling 
components may be added later. 


Are you ready? Whatever your relation to the school field, you prob- 
ably have questions: What is involved in air conditioning a school? What 
are the initial and the operating costs? What must be considered before 
deciding to install controlled ventilation now and mechanical refrigera- 
tion later? These and many other questions are answered in the treatise 
by Nesbitt engineers, “An Analysis of Air Conditioning for Schools.” 
Mail this coupon for your free copy. 


Joun J. Nessitt, Inc., Dept. A 
PHILADELPHIA 36, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your publication, “An Analysis 







publication 
of Air Conditioning for Schools.”’ 
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. ONDITIONING? 


: More than 75 schools have already planned 


for it— by installing HerNel-Cool li! 


Nearly every school would benefit from air conditioning 
now—as have offices, theaters, hospitals and homes. Un- 
fortunately, the money to provide it isn’t always in the 
current school budget. The HerNel-Cool II year ’round 
unit ventilator solves that problem. 


These units can be installed now so that the school en- 
joys all the usual benefits of the famous Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP system —heating, ventilating, natural cool- 
ing (with outside air), and control of window down- 
drafts. Only the addition of a chiller in the boiler room 
is needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 


It can be provided initially or at any future time. 
When it is wanted, air conditioning can be secured 
without disruption . . . and without expensive alteration 
and installation charges. 


UNIT VENTILATOR # PRODUCTS 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


HOT WATER OR STEAM 
UNIT VENTILATORS ; 


FOR MILD CLIMATES 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 
HerNel-Cool II units provide individual temperature con- 
trol for each room, automatically. Most of the year they 
provide heat, ventilation, or natural cooling (with out- 
side air) as the room requires. When a chiller is installed 
in the boiler room, HerNel-Cool II units also function 
as air conditioners. 


In hot weather, the units switch automatically to me- 
chanical cooling, with chilled water circulating in the 
same piping that carries hot water during cold weather. 
The cost is far less than separate heating and air condi- 
tioning systems—both for installation and operation. 


Would you like more information? Just write to Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


UNIVENT GAS FIRED 
UNIT VENTILATOR —e- 
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ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 


Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 
(Circle number 110 for more information) 

















YOU'RE 
SURE 

OF 
‘TEACHING 


THE LATEST 





BIG LATHE 
PRACTICE 


WITH 
LEBLOND 


To give shop students the up- 
to-date training they will need 
to step into competitive modern 
industry, let them “cut their 
teeth” on a LeBlond Regal 
Lathe—the low-cost lathe with 
big-lathe features. First choice 
for America’s production lines 
as well as for today’s leading 
training shops. Write for Bul- 
letin vi U. 


REGAL 


LATHES 


THE R. K. LeBLOND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


World's largest builder of a complete line of lathes for more than 70 years. 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


t 


Don’t ask for money without 
preparing the public 


After taking a bad beating in a 
recent bond electiog, school officials 
in Chappaqua, New York, have taken 
a long backward look and think they 
know why they lost. Their conclu- 
sion: too much haste in bringing their 
bond issue to a vote. 

At stake was a $333,000 request 
for the purchase of two sites for fu- 
ture schools and for facilities and 
equipment at the $2 million high 
school now under construction. Dis- 
trict Principal Douglas G. Grafflin 
says, “We were foolish to tie the three 
propositions together, and foolish to 
rush the issue to a vote.” Mr. Grafflin 
also feels it was unwise to include 
the cost of athletic fields in funds 
sought for school equipment. He says 
more care will be taken in the future 
in framing proposals, and that public 
hearings will be held on them before 
the district tries to get legislative 
action. 


Seveevecccccccececeee oe 


12-month school year 


At the recent Conference of State 
Governors, the idea of the year-round 
school found heavy support. The 
coming months can expect to be filled 
with many learned—and not so learn- 
ed—reports on the idea. To help keep 
things in focus, the opening article in 
this issue of s/m presents the two 
sides to the story. See “The 12-month 
school year—will it solve your build- 
ing problem?” on page 22. 


SOS eeceeeecesseceoes seeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeses 


Too little insurance 


Last June, a Massachusetts jury 
brought in an award of $72,500 
against the owners of six buses which 
transported school children in a com- 
munity in that state. The contractor 
had carried only the statutory limit 
of $5,000 per person and $50,000 
Per accident. The insurance was in- 
adequate to pay the judgment and 
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the bus owner was forced to go out 
of business. A leading newspaper, edi- 
torializing on this case, called for 
prompt legislative action to increase 
the statutory limit. Under the act as 
it now stands, few school bus owners 
carry adequate insurance. 

This isn’t the only area where 
schools have inadequate protection. 
For details on inadequate fire insur- 
ance, see the story on page 32 of this 
issue “So you think your school is well 
insured?” 


ootanennsbinessi onnSeamniniieneemma eters 


To get better science teachers 


The Board of Education of New 
York City recently finished an experi- 
ment to produce better science teach- 
ers for junior high schools. Eighteen 
groups of twenty teachers each—a to- 
tal of 360 teachers in all—took special 
science courses. The idea behind the 
courses was to give these teachers 
experience in handling scientific ma- 
terials and apparatus. 

Until recently, most of these 360 
teachers were so-called “permanent” 
substitutes. They held regular class- 
room assignments, but for a variety 
of reasons, didn’t have a regular 
teaching license. Then, they an- 
swered an appeal made by the board 
of education to relieve an acute 
shortage of qualified science teachers 
in junior high schools. The courses 
involved 30-hours of study and five 
sessions of concentrated laboratory 
work. 

If this experiment proves success- 
ful, it will be repeated, and may well 
answer part of New York City’s teach- 
er shortage. 


eeeeeoeeeeeoresresosee eee eetame 


Painless paperwork 


When it’s hard to hire help, peo- 
ple just naturally turn to machines. 
That’s what happened in the business 
world during and after World War 
II. Now our schcols are “auto- 
mating.” Out of Whittier, California, 
comes a report of a fully-automated 


school office. According to Superin- 
tendent C. H. Wennerberg, it used 
to take most of the summer to proc- 
ess registrations for the Fall semester, 
and administrative work took up the 
first week or two of the school year. 

“Now,” says he, “instruction begins 
within an hour after the students 
come to school.” A punched card sys- 
tem does the trick. 

Deputy Superintendent H. H. Hol- 
loway reports another use for the ma- 
chines. He recalls that a few years 
back the results of 1.Q. tests given in 
September did not reach the teachers 
until the next May. Now, he says fac- 
ulty members get first findings before 
the Christmas vacation, in time to be 
of real value. 

For a down-to-earth explanation of 
how the system works in a different 
school district, see page 40 in this 
issue for the story “Look How They’ve 
Simplified High School Scheduling.” 


eevcvccvecccees eovece ‘ covcccececs seccccees 


Legality of state association 


In case you missed it, the follow- 
ing item from a recent issue of the 
Massachusetts Association of School 
Committees Newsletter is worth re- 
peating: 

“During the past year the Colora- 
do State Athletic Association has been 
under indictment and faced with the 
decision of a lower court that the or- 
ganization was in conflict with the 
state constitution in its assumption. of 
authority over its member schools in 
the control and regulation of inter- 
school activities—particularly athletics. 

“The action against the state as- 
sociation was originated by a broad- 
casting company which denied the 
right of a school to make a charge 
for broadcasting privileges. The ques- 
tion of the general legal rights and 
standing of the state organization was 
involved. 

“The lower court’s decision was to 
the effect that a school may legally 
charge for broadcasting a_ school 
event, but that the state association 
was in conflict with the state consti- 


tution,—that taking membership in it 
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reasons why more and| 
school authorities are} 





1. Functional beauty! 


Turns your classrooms into living rooms for learning. Bruns- 
wick’s functional designs and colors beautify any school, 
modern or traditional. And they improve teacher and pupil 
efficiency. Brunswick pioneered functional school furniture. 
Naturally, there are imitators. But Brunswick gives you 
actual proof-in-use that no other line can offer. 


























ore investment-minded 


puying BRUNSWICK 


~. Complete flexibility! 3. Rugged construction! 


Makes your rooms multi-purpose to fit modern teaching 
techniques. Brunswick Furniture moves easily, groups and 
mmbines. It is the only stacking line. And only Brunswick 
fl s factory-built cabinets. They come on wheels if de- 
sir d, have adjustable shelves, combine in countless ways. 
Brinswick Furniture is ideal for after-school activities, too. 


+. Dependable service! 


Extends throughout the life of your Brunswick equipment! 
Your representative helps you plan every installation in 


gexact detail . . . from school furniture to folding gym equip- 


ment. His service begins, not ends, with the sale. He is 
always on call when needed. And he is backed by Brunswick 
dependability that has been famous for 112 years. 


BWick also offers a full line of space-saving equipment 
@s folding gym seating, backboards and partitions. 


Means many more years of trouble-free use! The sand bag 
test above is one of many that Brunswick Furniture must 
withstand. They demonstrate Brunswick’s many construc- 
tion, engineering and quality features. Ask your represent- 
ative to explain them all. And talk to friends using Bruns- 
wick. They’ll tell you Brunswick is your best investment! 


Sales figures show that more school authorities are 
changing to Brunswick than to any other line. Four 
excellent reasons are shown on these pages. And there 
are others. One is Brunswick’s fast, dependable deliv- 
ery. Another is the way Brunswick stands 100% behind 
every piece of equipment sold. A third is that Brunswick 
offers the widest line. You can get all your needs from 
one dependable source. They all add up to quality... 
your best investment in the long run. 


See your representative, or write to The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co.,623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 


Still time to order for delivery 
before school starts this fall! 


the investment line 
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Just circle 
(15/7 


If you want more information 


about anything in this issue 


There’: a free reader-service card bound 
in the back of this magazine. It’s self-ad- 
dressed and postage-paid. We hope you'll use 
it anytime you want additional facts from us 
about anything you read in our editorial or 
advertising pages. 


Here’s how it works. To make it easy for 
you, and to simplify handling at our end, we 
have placed a “key number” under every ad- 
vertisement and many of the editorial items in 
this issue. These key numbers are also listed 
on our reader-service card. Circle the key 
number of items that interest you and fill in 
your name and address. We'll respond as 
quickly as possible. 


JUST CIRCLE FOR MORE INFORMATION 











amounted to giving up control of edy. 
cational activities by the school 
board, and that it was an illegal do. 
nation for a school to pay dues in q 
state association. 

“The supreme court affirmed the 
lower court’s decision ‘in regard to fees 
for broadcasting school events, but 
reversed its decision on the legal 
standing and authorities of the state 
association. Its decision stated that a 
school’s joining of the state associa. 
tion was a public purpose and withip 
the powers of the school. 

“This is not the first instance of q 
decision by a state supreme court that 
a voluntary organization of schools ip 
a state association may assume reg 


sonable controls over the inter-schogl § 


activities of its members, and adopt 
the penalties necessary to enforce 
them.” 


Business Officials to meet 


The 43rd Annual Convention of the 
Association of School Business Off. 
cials will convene in New Orleans, 
October 20. Convention attendance of 
approximately 2,000, plus more than 
100 exhibitors, is anticipated. For de 
tails, contact C. W. Foster, Executive 
Secretary, 1010 Church Street, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 


eeceeee sensesnscsssecabpsonecenccsanecsnne 


Watch state legislation 


It pays to keep a sharp eye on 
legislation pending in your state cap- 
itol before you close your annual 
budget. School districts throughout 
New York state were hit hard this 
Spring, just after budgets were closed, 
by two school bills that involved costs 
they failed to provide for. One bill 
offered social security to teachers, al 
lowing boards to make the coverage 
retroactive for four or six quarters. 
Teachers were given the option of 
collectively accepting or rejecting s 
cial security, but favorable votes (if 
most districts) forced school boards 
to put up the employer’s contribution 
to match retroactive payments. Even 
in relatively small districts, the cost 
ran over $100,000. 

The other “sleeper” was a law © 
quiring school boards to pay interest 
on money deducted from teachers 
salaries for annuity and retirement 
funds. The districts formerly used this 
money throughout the year and t 
due the retirement fund were deduct 
ed from state aid—without an inter 
est charge. This cost will average 9 
per teacher each year in some @ 
tricts. Few have provided for it @ 
their budgets. 
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and Feel the Cushioned 
Flex of KREOLITE 
Gym Floors 


While many factors contribute to Kreolite’s 
durable beauty, its resiliency is one of its most 
outstanding qualities. Kreolite Flexible Strip End 
Grain Wood Block Floors actually fee/ resilient, 
and they resist wear that would quickly age 
other type flooring. 


This resilient feature helps to cushion feet, 
lessens fatigue and being splinter-proof, 
Kreolite gym floors are safer. 


Whether you are replacing an old floor in a gym, 
for a multi-purpose room or school shop, or 
planning flooring for a new building, get all 
the facts on Kreolite’s many money saving 
advantages... Write Today. 


KREOLITE FLEXIBLE oi, jp 


END GRAIN FLOORING 


THE 
JENNISON-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 
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THE IDEA IS SIMPLE: use your schools all year round, 


stagger vacations, and thus provide classrooms 
for one-third more pupils. Here are two confict- 
ing views: an interview with a superintendent 
who has used the plan, and a special S/M report 
from Atlanta which found it too expensive. 


= 8 © ALL OVER THE COUN- 
try, school boards are giving seri- 
ous consideration to any plan that 
will relieve their classroom short- 
age. Wistfully, they speak of double 
shifts, double sessions, the 11- 
month school year and—most of 
all—the “year-round” program. 
There is nothing new about these 
ideas. Double sessions are common- 
place. The 11-month term, six days 
a week, was popular among col- 
leges using the so-called “acceler- 
ated program” during World War 


Q. Mr. Wilson, why was the all- 
year school used in Aliquippa? 

A.It was instituted because the 
school district was unable to bor- 
row sufficient money to satisfy its 
building requirements. In a period 
of 12 years, we grew from a small 
farming community with a school 
population of 114 pupils to a large 
industrial community with over 
2,200 pupils. Eight years after that, 
we had 6,600 pupils. That’s when 
we started the year-round plan. 


Q. In other words, you were forced 
into it? 

A. That’s partially true. We had 
had half-day sessions and over- 
crowded classrooms. Things were 
going from bad to worse. But we 


II. But it is the 12-month stag 
gered-schedule idea that seems to 
be the most attractive today—per 
haps because it is the least known 
quantity. 

In an effort to fill in some of 
these gaps SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT reports below an interview 
with Lytle M. Wilson who, as an 
elementary and junior high school 
principal, and finally as Superin- 
tendent, had over ten years experi- 
ence with the 4-term system in the 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, schools. 


MAYBE says a man who used it 


made careful studies and surveys 
before we launched it. I guess 
“forced” isn’t a bad word, though. 
We were short 40 classrooms, and 
the borrowing capacity of the school 
district was less than half enough 
to finance the building of these 
rooms. 


Q. Was there much “grinding o 
gears” when you put the plan into 
effect? 

A. We started slowly. We inal 
gurated the plan in July in fou 
schools where the shortage of space 
was most acute. Later on, the plat 
was extended to include all te 
schools in Aliquippa. There wast! 
too much “grinding of gears” # 
you call it. 
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Q. How did you organize to put the 
plan into effect? 
A. Let me establish what the plan 
actually was, since a lot of people 
rveyS BH seem to be confused as to how it 
puess @ works. The plan in Aliquippa uti- 
ough. BF lized the school buildings for school 
and purposes for 48 weeks in the year. 
shool B It provided all children with school- 
ough ing for 180 days each year. In other 
thest § words, an individual pupil didn’t 
go to school year-round. 
ig of Each of the four quarters had 12 
. into § Weeks—or 60 school days. Two 


weeks vacation for everyone was 
‘oa provided at the beginning of July 
fout of each year. Two additional weeks 
were utilized for the regular school 


a holidays. 

1 ten | & When did each of these four 
wasnt § Warters begin? 

5” as § A+ The first, or Summer quarter of 


tach year, began on or about July 


WINTER 


VACATION 
OMmasa 


Each child attends school for three terms a year. Each term has 12 weeks. Everybody is on vacation for two weeks 
at the beginning of July. The other two weeks are for regular school holidays. School never really closes. 


15. The second or Fall quarter be- 
gan on or about October 10. The 
third or Winter quarter began on or 
about January 15, and the fourth or 
Spring quarter began on or about 
April 15. These opening dates were 
chosen so that each quarter would 
fall into two different seasons of 
the year. Since children must at- 
tend school 180 days, each child 
remained on vacation one-quarter 
and attended school for three. 


Q. How were pupils promoted— 
how did you move them ahead? 

A. Pupils were promoted regularly 
three times each year. The quarter 
symbols used for the class groups 
were “C”, “B”, “A” for the respec- 


_tive quarter periods which the pupils 


were enrolled in school. In other 
words, there were three terms or 
“semesters” to each student’s school 
year. 


SPRING 











VACATION 
PMOSo 

























Q. How did you decide which pu- 
pils were to be assigned a given 
“starting” quarter? 

A. You must remember that the 
distribution of the enrollment was - 
made so that three-fourths of the 
children were in school and one 
fourth were on vacation, during 
each quarter of the year. We were 
out to relieve over-crowding, so 
there was no great science to the 
selection. The pupils were more or 
less arbitrarily assigned to school 
and vacation periods at the be- 
ginning of the all-year organization. 
Q. Did any children go to school 
all four quarters? 

A. When a parent requested that a 
pupil remain in school for four 
quarters, we granted it if available 
space and the factors involved 
seemed to justify making the excep- 
tion. Actually, there were compara- 
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tively few parents who wished to 
have their children attend school 
for that length of time without a 
vacation. On the other hand, 
emergencies in the home could 
often be worked out advantageously 
for the children concerned by chang- 
ing their vacation quarter, or by 
rotating vacation quarters for mem- 
bers of the family. It also helped 





Some educators see the 
four-quarter plan as ideal 
for ‘‘gifted children.’ 
Their idea: keep a few 
schools open during the 
summer for enrichment 
and speed-up. Obviously, 
this plan does not save 
money. 











when a child had been ill for any 
length of time. 


Q. Did you run into much oppo- 
sition from parents when the plan 
went into effect? 

A. The parents that objected the 
most were those whose children had 
to attend school during the summer 
quarter. I don’t think it involved 
more than 5 per cent of the fam- 
ilies, however. We made conces- 
sions when they were possible. 
Most of the families cooperated in 
the assignment of their children to 
attend school in the particular quar- 
ters in which they were enrolled. 
Incidentally, the assignment to a 
winter vacation caused about as 
many complaints as the assignment 
for school during the summer. 


Q. How did you decide when to 
start a child beginning school for 
the first time? 

A. Any child who had his sixth 
birthday during any quarter was 
admitted at the beginning of the 
following quarter. Graduation exer- 
cises for students completing high 
school were held at the end of the 
quarter in which they finished. 


Q. Mr. Wilson, while you put in 


- your year-round program to fill the 


gap when you were over-crowded, 
your district certainly must have 
saved money in the process. Do 
you have any kind of breakdown 
of the savings? 

A. We saved money, all right. Pll 


read off to you a list of the sav- 
ings as shown in a study made by 
H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent 
of the Aliquippa Schools at that 
time. These figures, incidentally, 
cover a 7-year period in the 1930’s. 
All costs have gone up so they 
don’t necessarily reflect the saving 
that could be made today. 


Q. Could you give us the total fig- 
ure first? 

A. We saved about $40,000 a year 
over the seven years covered by 
this study. Here’s a breakdown: 


‘Debt Service $103,560.00 
Fuel 6,590.00 
Light & Power 10,052.00 
Maintenance of Plant 12,627.00 
Insurance 1,541.00 
State Tax on Bonds 5,035.00 
Reteaching Pupil 

Failures 43,982.00 
Teachers’ Salaries 96,880.00 
Payments to School 
Employees’ Retirement 
Fund 1,792.00 





Total for 7-year period $282,059.00 


Q. By “debt service” do you mean 
the saving made becaus- you didn’t 
have to build classrooms? 

A. That’s right. The savings in 
debt service resulted because the 
all-year school eliminated the need 
to increase our plant by approxi- 
mately 40 rooms. 


Q. How did you save money on 
fuel? 

A. This is an estimated figure based 
on the fact that we didn’t have to 





Interestingly enough, al- 
though the four-quarter 
plan is widely talked 
about, apparently no ele- 
mentary or high school 
system in the country is 
now using it. Colleges 
have found it satisfactory 
and still use it widely. 











heat the schools during June, July, 
and August. The same is true of 
“light and power”. Here, the study 
showed, we saved approximately 
one-fifth the cost during the summer 
months as compared with the re- 
maining months of the year. 


Q. How did you come up with a 


saving figure on “maintenance”? 
A. The cost of maintenance was 
estimated by using all the expense 
items for maintenance and reduc. 
ing the total maintenance cost to g 
cost-per-month basis. The saving ig 
based on the assumption that build- 
ings used 12 months in the year do 
not entail a greater maintenance 
cost than those used over a 9. 
month period. By the same token, 
the saving from “reteaching” pupil 
failures is estimated on the re. 
teaching of pupil failures over 12 
weeks rather than 18 or 36 weeks, 


Q. Will you explain the saving in 
teachers’ salaries? 


A. There is not much sense in de. 
tailing that one. At the time of this 
program, we had a statutory maxi- 
mum on teachers’ salaries. Under 
the present law in Pennsylvania, 
there would be little or no savings 
on teachers’ salaries, in the all-year 
plan. It is interesting to note that 
most of the teachers chose to teach 
for 12 months. After five years of 
operation of the all-year school, the 
board of education adopted a 
modification of the policy of per- 
mitting teachers to teach all 12 
months. Sixty teachers were given 
nine-month contracts and their va- 
cation quarters were staggered the 
same as the pupils’. In this way, 
twenty new positions were created, 
thus helping to relieve the teacher- 
surplus situation at that time. That's 
no problem now! I should add that 
a cumulative sick-leave plan was 
adopted permitting a teacher to ask 
for a sabbatical leave for one quat- 
ter, on full pay, when 30 or more 
unused days of sick leave had been 
accumulated. 


Q. What about your attendance 
problem for students—did absentee 
ism rise? 

A. We checked this carefully. The 
variation wasn’t more than one per 
cent, but it did vary slightly from 
school to school. Actually, varia- 
tions during the different seasons of 
the year were very slight. The com- 
pulsory attendance law was Gi 
forced, of course, although there 
was no: particular problem in com- 
pelling attendance. There was some 
what less absence for illness during 
the summer and spring quartets, 
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put this can be attributed to the 
weather conditions. There is always 
more sickness during the late Fall, 
Winter, and early Spring months. 


Q. How did you keep the kids 
awake during hot summer days? 
A. I have been asked that many 
times. Remember, schools all over 
the country hold summer sessions 
and pupils, in increasing numbers, 
attend to make-up failing grades or 
to do advance work. You're just as 
likely to get peak temperatures in 
June or September, as in July or 
August, in our part of the country. 
In Aliquippa, school opened and 
closed a half-hour earlier during the 
summer quarter, which helped to get 
away from a long session during the 
hottest part of the day. No school 
group was dismissed unless the tem- 
rature in the particular room 
reached 90 degrees. Usually, this 
meant the loss of an hour or not 
more than two hours, on any one 
day. It wasn’t a significant factor. 


Q. Did you make any effort, in the 
study, to determine whether the 
had a bad effect on the 
children physically or educationally? 
A. Yes. So far as the physical ef- 
fect is concerned, our study showed 
that the growth of pupils in the all- 
year school exceeded the growth 
during the nine-month school! I 
wouldn’t use this as an argument 
however, because other factors prob- 
ably influenced child growth. 
Now, so far as pupil achieve- 
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ment was concerned, we had con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining re- 
liable data. Originally, 200 pupils in 
the nine-month schools were paired 
with respect to age, grade, sex and 
mental ability with the same num- 
ber in the four-quarter schools. We 
had to abandon this plan because so 
many people moved and, also, be- 
cause all of the schools of Aliquippa 
were placed on the 12-month plan 
sooner than had originally been ex- 
pected. The next test considered 
was the establishment of a control 
group of pupils attending school 
during the four quarters of the 
year. This plan was abandoned on 
account of the difficulty of main- 
taining a group of considerable size 
intact through four consecutive quar- 
ters. Finally, we resorted to a study 
of pupil marks, en masse, as the 
most practical method of obtaining 
information. The quarterly marks 
were tabulated for major high school 
subjects over a period of three 
years. The results showed the high- 
est percentage of failures occurred 
in the second or Fall quarter, and 
next to the highest in the first quar- 
ter. Part of the explanation for this 
is found in the large number of 
pupils entering the High School 
from outside the district during the 
first or Summer quarter and the 
second, or Fall quarter. This al- 
ways meant a difficult adjustment. 


Q. Do you believe an objective 


study can be made, or have you 
ever heard of one? 


NO! SAYS ATLANTA ... 1t’s cheaper to build 


ATLANTA—From where some big 
taxpayers and a few editorial writ- 
ers sat, it looked like a cinch: “Run 
the schools 12 months a year and 
we won't have to shell out so much 
money for expensive new build- 
ings.” 

That was the sort of talk going 
around in metropolitan Atlanta 
(population 800,000) as 1957 be- 
gan. The three major school sys- 
tems in the area—Atlanta, Fulton 









A.A study was made by Harold 
S. Irons on the experience of the 
Ambridge Schools under the four- 
quarter plan. He reported no sig- 
nificant difference in pupil achieve- 
ment. He found, however, a slight 
advantage for the 12-month school. 
In Aliquippa, no evidence was 
found that the four-quarter plan 
was detrimental to pupil progress. 
I think there was a slight tendency 
on the part of teachers to fail pupils 
who were borderline cases on the 
theory that such pupils were not 
severely penalized by repeating one 
quarter of work since the work 
could be made up during the vaca- 
tion period to which they were as- 
signed. No particular study of this 
point was made, however. - 


Q. What would you advise a school 
district today, in light of your ex- 
perience with the four-quarter plan? 
A. There are, no doubt, places 
where the four-quarter plan could 
well be utilized as a temporary or 
even a permanent plan where the 
classroom shortage is acute. How- 
ever, it seems to me, after ten 
years’ experience with the four- 
quarter plan, that it is more rea- 
sonable to consider it as a tempo- 
rary or “stop-gap” measure which 
permits a full-time educational pro- 
gram in a rapidly growing com- 
munity until such a time as class- 
room space can be provided for all 
the pupils. 


County and DeKalb County—were 
floating, or getting ready to float, 
new bond issues for new schools. 
The all-year school plan popped 
up as a possibility, and while most 
school officials were skeptical about 
it off hand, public and press pres- 
sure were on. The result: -A blue- 
ribbon committee from the three 
systems to study it from all angles. 
The group worked hard for five 
(Continued on page 82) 
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How to keep your 





bond costs down 


WHEN YOU BUILD A NEW SCHOOL 


Here are several business-like 


financing plans which can reduce the 


impact of a new bond issue — and 


help get taxpayer approval. 


By FREDERICK J. DE LA FLEUR 


= = sNowapays, when a school 
board is faced with having to build 
a new school, four questions imme- 
diately come to mind: 


© What will it cost? 

© Will the taxpayers approve 
it? 

© What interest will we have 
to pay? 

© How can we keep the tax 
increase down? 


In fact, these questions are often 
asked before the board even con- 
siders the problem in terms of edu- 
cational needs. 

Obviously, a district can’t build 
a new school without spending mon- 
ey. Just as obviously, if a school 
district must borrow money it’s go- 
ing to have to pay for it, too. So the 





Frederick J. De La Fleur is Educa- 
tional Consultant, Governmental Sta- 
tistical Corporation, Syracuse, nN. J. 


problem today, is one of minimiz- 
ing the impact of new construction 
financing on the school district’s fi- 
nancial position. 

There are several ways of ac- 
complishing this objective. It is sim- 
ple tax justice to investigate the 
various methods and to choose, 
within the district’s ability to pay, 
the method which best suits the lo- 
cal situation. 


A case-history comparison 

Take the case of one medium- 
sized school district in New York 
State. We laid out a maturity sched- 
ule, well within the ability of the 
district to pay, to cover a span of 
twenty years. It was rejected by the 
board of education. Smaller annual 
payments spread over thirty years 
were wanted. When we set up the 
second maturity schedule, we esti- 
mated interest rates in accordance 
with the money market at the time, 





























and then totaled interest costs of 
each schedule. The difference in in- 
terest costs was nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars! Fortunately, the 
board of education then accepted 
the maturity schedule which they 
had earlier rejected. 

Table 1, (see opposite page), 
shows what might be done with a 
bond issue of $1,500,000 under two 
different maturity schedules. At the 
present writing, if the 30-year ma- 
turity schedule were to sell at 
4.2%, the 20-year maturity sched- 
ule would be likely to sell at about 
3.9% to 4%. The shorter matur- 
ity at 4% can be seen, therefore, to 
save the taxpayers the total sum of 
$368,550 under these circumstances. 

It must be noted that, as market 
conditions change, this difference 
in interest rates may increase or 
decrease. But if a district can afford 
to spend an average of $17,039 a 
year more than the longer schedule 
calls for, its ultimate savings are 
likely to approach or even exceed 
the extra annual expenditure. 

Of further importance, this dis- 
trict has, in the event that this 
should be necessary, recaptured its 
credit earlier under the shorter ma- 
turity schedule than under the long- 
er one. The district is likely to ob- 
tain a better interest rate on a later 
issue than if it had chosen the long- 
er maturity schedule for the first 
one. This will save on interest costs 
on the later issue as well. The dis- 
trict should include this evidence of 
planning in its bond brochures in 
order to capitalize fully on it. 


Faster maturity, lower rates 

At the present time school dis- 
tricts faced with construction needs 
are confronted with the following 
situation: 


e High school education is more 
costly than elementary education 

e High school enrollments, and 
therefore educational costs, too, are 
going to increase rapidly, beginning 
about 1959-60. 

e In the money market, at the 
present writing, bonds of intermedi- 
ate maturities are not selling well. 


Therefore, what would be more 
natural than to recognize this and 
to make larger payments now, 

continued on page 72 
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How far ahead 


Can a 


School District 


plan? 


The answer lies in the school board’s ability 
to sell its program to the taxpayers. In this 
tape-recorded interview, the board and ad- 
ministration of Corona, California, tell you 
what they learned from three straight de- 
feats, and how they finally won a victory. 


General Background 


= = @ DURING THE LAST FEW 
years, Corona, California, has gone 
through a period of explosive 
growth. In 1945, the school district 
had a population of only 12,000. 
Today, its population is 30,000. 
In 1945, its school enrollment was 
only 2,372. By the end of the 1956- 
1957 school year, pupil enrollment 
had jumped to 5,078. 

As always happens in periods of 
swift population growth, the in- 


crease in assessed valuations fell 
far behind Corona’s financial ability 
to pay for more schools. By 1956 
Corona had reached the legal limit 
of its borrowing power. From that 
point on, a two thirds vote of the 
residents was needed for each new 
issue of school bonds. Three times 
in a row—during 1954, 1955, 1956 
—the community voted down 
school referendums. Finally, early 
this year, a referendum for $2,500,- 








000 was passed overwhelmingly. 

Here’s the story of how Corona 
plans for future expansion. Here, 
too, is the candid story of how its 
last bond issue was passed. 

A ScHOOL MANAGEMENT editor 
interviewed two members of the 
school board, the superintendent, 
and a member of the school’s ar- 
chitectural firm, Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson & Mendenhall. The follow- 
ing is in their own words. 
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One of the toughest 

problems a school dis- 
fe trict faces today is 
planning ahead for future 
building requirements. 
There seems to be a ten- 
dency to under-plan rather 
than to over-plan. Let's 
Start with a superintend- 
ent’s point of view. Do you 
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agree with my statement, 
Mr. Merrihew? 


A. I don’t think under-planning is 
deliberate. We project enrollment 


on the basis of past growth. We 
project assessed valuation on the ba- 
sis of past assessed valuation. It’s 
an inexact method—and sometimes 
our estimates are short. 


Q. Do you think past performance 





is an adequate yardstick? Is that 
what’s wrong with our present 
method of planning ahead? 


A. (HENDRICKSON, school board 
president): It is in our particular 
community. Corona was relatively 
dormant for many years, until the 
last year or two. Now industries are 
moving in rapidly. We can’t antici- 
pate. We know that we had a 10% 
growth this year in our schools. If 
you want a long guess, I would say 
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we will get, during the next four or 
five years, maybe 15% or 20%. 


Q. Then you would say that projec- 
tion of past growth is not necessar- 
ily a very good method of planning 
for the future? 


A. In our particular district, no. In 
others, it might be. 


Mr. Lillibridge, as a 
school board member 
for many years, how 
far ahead do you think a 
school board should try to 
plan its building program? 


A. (LILLIBRIDGE): Well, it’s pretty 
hard to say. As Mark said, our 
picture is reversing itself. We used 
to be able to plan quite a bit ahead. 
Now we just take our growth and 
try to do the best we can with it. 
I can tell you one thing though— 
however far ahead we plan, we 
can’t pass our bond issues fast 
enough to take our growth. In other 
words, we must have the need be- 
fore we can pass a bond issue. 


Q. Isn’t there any way you can 
avoid that lag? 


A. (HENDRICKSON): The school 
board could—but the “taxpayers 
won’t let us. 


Lillibridge: ““However far ahead we plan 


Q. In other words, you feel there 
is no way you can pre-plan schools 
you know you are going to need in 
two years, three years, or five 
years? 


A. (MERRIHEW): Let me tell you 
what we are doing. . . . We have 
four schools in progress right now. 
We also have three new elementary 
schools that are on the drawing 
boards and a junior high school un- 
der construction. We have approved 
site utilization plans for all three 
elementary schools and we are in 
initial planning stages on all three. 
In addition, we are in planning stages 
on three other elementary schools. 
That’s not all. We have plans for 
four additional sites right now. We 
haven’t acquired any of them, yet, 
but we expect to acquire at least 
one of them in the very near future. 


Can you get money be- 
fore you have the ac- 
tual need? 


A. You can for acquiring sites—-but 
you can project only four years for 
actual building. In fact, we can 
only plan two years in advance 
for elementary schools. A district 
can plan farther ahead by going to 
its own taxpayers as long as dis- 
trict bonding capacity is available. 







Hendrickson, School board president 


Q. But you say the taxpayer won’t 
let you plan ahead . .-. 


A. (MERRIHEW): Don’t blame the 
public too much. Let’s say that 
you're a young fellow just getting 
married, and you and your wife 
plan to have five children. Now, 
do you go out and buy a six-bed- 
room house right away? Wouldn’t 
you wait until your family was an 
accomplished fact? The taxpayers 
have other immediate needs and 
they tend to let schools wait until 
the need for facilities is present. 


Q. Do you think that’s a valid com- 
parison? 

A. Maybe it isn’t for a school board 
but that’s the way the average 
taxpayer seems to think. 





Q. Do you think that type of person 
predominates? Isn’t it possible that 
you’re oriented to the people mak- 
ing the loudest noise? 


A. (LILLIBRIDGE): Unfortunately, 
we have to move a large number of 
people to pass a bond issue. We are 
very different from an industry. An 
industry has a board of directors 
and they can plan an expansion, 
and then carry it out, without hav- 
ing the vote of every stockholder. 
But any time we are going to ex- 
pand, we must have a two thirds 
vote of our stockholders. That’s not 


"Timing is important ... you 
don’t want a bond election right 
before income tax time." 
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easy. You know, people very often 
say that 25% of the people vote 
“yes” on everything because they are 
just agreeable people. And another 
25% vote “no” on everything. That 
leaves 50%. A little simple arith- 
metic shows that we must get 84% 
of that 50% in order to win. The 
opponents only have to get 17%. 


Q. We're not trying to minimize 
your problems. . . . It’s just that 
there seem to be obvious economies 
possible if a board was able to plan 
farther ahead. 


A. (ARTHUR MANN, Architect): If 
you were to probe the hearts and 
souls of school people, you’d find 
they would love to have a long- 
range plan. Usually, they have to 
wait until two years after the need 
is there before they can get action. 
Even then, they have a selling job 
to do. It’s a rare community that 
will shell out the money to stay 
ahead, even though it knows that 
in the long run it will save all 
kinds of money. I know one thing, 
prices are going up from 4% to 
10% a year. Average it out at 7%. 
If you multiply that by 7 years for 
pre-planning, you can see the ter- 
rific savings. It isn’t the school peo- 
ple who are blocking it. It’s the 
people who are paying out the 
money right now. 


But as an architect you 
do think it is feasible 


“~ to plan ahead? In other 


words, you would agree 
that it’s possible to save 
plenty of money if the pub- 
lic would let you? 


A. (MANN): There are problems 
there too. For example, we have sev- 
eral school districts we are working 
with on saturation surveys of their 
entire district. In a study like that 
we make an intelligent guess, on the 
basis of zoning, as to what their 
population load is going to be. But 
then something like this happens— 


"we recently took a small district near 
_ here and made a saturation survey 
_ based on its present zoning for single 
| fesidential lots. We knew from that 


we can’t pass our bond issues fast enough.”’ 


study pretty well where they were 
going population-wise. Now they 
have rezoned several areas for apart- 
ments! Where we figured there will 
be one house, there will be anywhere 
from four to ten apartments. There 
goes your planning... 


Ww eR 


Q. I think you gentlemen know I’ve 
been baiting you. But from what 
you’ve said, one thing puzzles me. 
I heard, before I came out here, that 
your town was recently rather suc- 
cessful in having a school bond issue 
passed. Is that correct? 


A. (HENDRICKSON ): That is correct. 
We were fortunate then, but we 
were unfortunate three times. 


ful this time? What 


— Why were you success- 


~e made the difference be- — 


tween three failures and 
this success? 


A. (MERRIHEW): I'd like to answer 
that by saying that when you pass 
any bond election, these days, it’s 
because you work hard. You're 
faced with an incredible amount of 
apathy, and when people don't 
know or care about something, 
they are likely to vote “no.” The 
one thing they will respond to is an 
unbelievable amount of just plain 
labor. You must get out and see ev- 
ery group . . . see every individ- 
ual. If you analyze an election 
defeat, you generally find it was 
lost because of over-confidence. 


Q. You’re smiling, Mr. Lillibridge. 
Does that mean you don’t agree? 


A. Oh, I agree about the work. But 
you also have to have a right set of 
conditions. In other words, you can 
work your head off and still lose 
the election. This time we had peo- 
ple working for us that we didn’t 
have before. We had a lot of kids 
on double-sessions and some of 
them had to go crosstown to another 
school because the schools on their 
side of town were all filled up. 
That’s when the telephone starts 
ringing! We couldn’t even touch the 
continued on page 66 











So you think 


your schools are _ 


well-insured ? 


The rapid rise in real estate values can be a trap — unless 


you understand “co-insurance.” This article tells how to judge whether 


your district has adequate protection against even a partial loss. 


™ © BABOUT A YEAR AGO, a 
small Eastern School had a fire 
during the night. Two of its seven 
classrooms were almost completely 
gutted. The loss was estimated at 
slightly more than $40,000. 

Two days later, the school board 
met with their insurance company 
adjuster to arrange for a settlement. 


The board got a shock. Although 
they were insured for $80,000, they 
found that their “collectible loss” 
was only $26,000! The reason: the 
true worth of the school building 
was $150,000.The board had only 
insured it for $80,000, so the school 
district was in-the position of “co- 
insuring” against possible loss. 


Does this sound unfair? Actually, 
it’s not—but one must understand 
the principle of “co-insurance” to 
realize that insurance rates would 
be far higher were it not for the 
co-insurance clause. 

Put yourself in the position of 
an insurance company. Their ex- 
perience proves that few fire losses 
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$8 0,000 (Amt. of Ins.) 
$80,000 (80% of Value) x $40,000 = 





e of property at time of loss 


Insurance Clause (80%) 


‘Amount of insurance at time of loss 





Valve of property at time of loss 


“Amount of insurance required by Co- 


Ansurance Clause (80%) 





are total. Just as in the case de- 
scribed above, a fire is usually 
brought under control before it de- 
stroys a whole structure. But insur- 
ance premiums are based on the 
total amount of insurance carried 
in a policy. The more you carry, 
the more you pay. Thus, but for 
the co-insurance clause, a prudent 
school board might well decide to 
under-insure purposely. If all 
school boards figured this way, the 
insurance company would have no 
“cushion”. It would have to increase 
its rates sharply. 

To avoid this, the insurance com- 
panies demand that the insured 
Carry enough insurance to maintain 
their true load from a risk position. 
Whenever the insured is carrying 
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1. VALUE UNCHANGED— 
INSURANCE UNCHANGED 


mount of insurance required by Co 


3. VALUE UNCHANGED— 
INSURANCE Too Low 


of insurance at tine of foes. 







Value of property at time it hex 








_ ff Amount of insurance required by Co- 
80,000 § os . 








$100,000 _ pratt renee, 


Here are the four situations faced by a school board, described in the article below. In the first two cases, the original 
insurance was adequate. In the second two cases, original coverage was below insurable value. 


less than the true value of the prop- 
erty, he is—in effect—insuring him- 
self for the remainder. In other 
words, he is actually in partnership 
with the insurance company in in- 
suring against a total loss. 


Four case examples 


The best way to explain the co- 
insurance written into most fire in- 
surance policies is to take an actual 
case. We'll use the basic figures that 
apply to the fire described at the 
beginning of this article. We'll apply 
these figures to four different situa- 
tions in which a school board might 
find itself. 

Let’s say that the insurable value 
of this school was $100,000 at the 
time the property was first insured. 


“INSURANCE TOO LOW 




















Furthermore, let’s say that the in- 
surance company requires that the 
school board carry 80% of this 
insurable value. Finally, let’s say 
that the actual loss is $40,000 in 
all four cases. 


Example One 


Assume, for the purpose of com- 
parison, that the value of the prop- 
erty is unchanged since the time it 
was first insured, and the 80% “co- 





Michael H. Levy, Chairman of the 
Board of The Federated Brokerage 
Group, heads a firm that insures over 
300 schools. He is the author of sev- 
eral books on insurance. 
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insurance” clause is met. In other 
words, the school is insured for 
$80,000. In this case, after a dam- 
age of $40,000, payment will be 
figured this way: 


Value of property at time 


of loss $100,000 
Amount of insurance re- 

quired by Co-Insurance 

Clause (80%) 80,000 
Amount of insurance in 

force at time of loss 80,000 
Actual amount of loss 40,000 


Collectible loss— 
$80,000 (Amt. of Ins.) 
$80,000 (80% of Value). 
x $40,000 = 40,000 





Example Two 


The above loss is paid in full, 
but notice what happened when the 
insurance remained at $80,000, but 
the insurable value of the property 
had increased to $150,000 at the 
time of the loss. In this case, pay- 
ment is figured this way: 

Value of property at time 

of loss 

Amount cf insurance re- 

quired by Co-Insurance 
Clause (80%) 

Amount of insurance in 

force at time of loss 

Actual amount of loss 

Collectible loss— 

$80,000 (Amt. of Ins.) 


$120,000 (80% of Value) 


x $40,000 = 26,667 
Uncollectible loss 13,333 


This is what happened to the 
school mentioned above. It found 
that it had a partially uncollectible 
loss because, before the loss oc- 


$150,000 


120,000 


80,000 
40,000 





curred, the insurable value of this 
property had increased to $150,000, 
but the board had failed to in- 
crease the face amount of the pol- 
icy to $120,000 in order to main- 
tain the 80%-to-value co-insurance 
requirement. This situation is com- 
mon today because of rapid in- 
creases in property value. 


Example Three 


In both of the above cases, the 
school had been adequately insured 
when it was built. Now let’s see 
what happens when one starts out 
with too little insurance. 

Again, let’s assume that the in- 
surable value of the property does 
not change between the time it is 
first insured and the time the loss 
occurs, but that only $50,000 of in- 
surance is carried. The $40,000 loss 
be figured this way: 

Value of property at time 

of loss 

Amount of insurance re- 

quired by Co-Insurance 
Clause (80%) 

Amount of insurance in 

force at time of loss 

Actual amount of loss 


Collectible loss— 
$50,000 (Amt. of Ins.) 
$80,000 (80% of Value) 
x $40,000 = 25,000 
15,000 


$100,000 


80,000 


50,090 
40,000 





Uncollectible loss 


Example Four 

Now notice what happens to the 
collectible loss as the insurable 
value of the school property in- 
creases, but the amount of insur- 








ance in force is not increased. As- 
suming that the value has increased 
to $150,000 at the time the loss 
occurs, payment will be figured this 
way: 


Value of property $150,000 
Amount of insurance re- 

quired by Co-Insurance 

Clause (80%) 120,000 


Amount of insurance in 
force 50,000 
Actual amount of loss 40,000 
Collectible loss— 
$59,000 (Amt. of Ins.) 
$120,000 (80% of Value) 
x $40,000 = 16,667 

Uncollectible loss 23,333 

This illustrates that unless the 
school board or another financial 
guardian watches the school’s insur- 
able values, the loss-payment may 
be considerably less than is ex- 
pected. In this last case, the school 
originally arranged for payment of 
60% % of any loss up to $50,000, 
but an increase in the insurable 
value of the property reduced the 
collectible loss to less than half the 
actual amount of the loss—only 
41%4% of it, to be exact. 

This is quite typical of what hap- 
pens to a school property, already 
badly under-insured, when the re- 
sponsible individuals fail to close 
the widening gap between the in- 
creased value of the property and 
the amount of insurance carried on 
it. It is apparent that under-insur- 
ance, when coupled with today’s 
rapid increase in property value, is 
a dangerous combination for any 
school board to accept. 
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= = m= LAST MONTH, two edi- 
tors of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT met 
with several members of the archi- 
tectural firm of LaPierre, Litchfield 
and Partners for an informal talk on 
schoolhouse planning. Each was 
asked to give a classic example, 
drawn from his own experience, of 
a mistake to be avoided in plan- 
ning a new school. Reproduced on 
these pages, in the architects’ own 
words, are the least-technical ex- 
amples they recollected. 


How to waste money 
when you build a school 


Frequently an over-zealous school board or 
administration will insist on costly frills, or 
economize on the wrong items. Here are a 
handful of wasteful building practices drawn 
from the experiences of a well-known firm 


of schoolhouse architects. 


°°]. Buy a site that’s too small. ”’ 


“One of the cheapest ways to get 
extra classrooms is to add a wing 
to an existing school. Yet most 
school boards continue to buy 
sites without planning for this con- 
tingency. When a new school is 
planned, a school board should re- 
quire its architect to indicate where 
future wings can be added utilizing 
the property available. If expan- 
sion planning is not possible, then 
consideration should be given to 
another) sifé. The way land prices 
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Clarence B. Litchfield 


are going up, it makes sense to buy 
plenty of land right now . . . 

“On the same subject, the school 
board should never buy a site un- 
less the school can be located in a 
section of the property which re- 
quires very little earth moving. At 
the same time, it should remem- 
ber that it is important to locate 
buildings to permit the shortest pos- 
sible driveways, walks and _ utility 
lines. These factors affect initial 
costs and continued maintenance.” 
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Gannett Herwig 


°° 2. Put too much faith in 
muiti-purpose rooms. ” 





“T’ve seen this mistake many 
times—an all-purpose room is de- 
signed to serve too many uses. With 
proper programming, it’s true that 
a dual-purpose space can save on 
building costs. For example, a gym 
and auditorium is a happy com- 
bination because school assemblies 
can be scheduled so as not to con- 
flict with physical education pro- 
grams. But, suppose the planners 
decide to use this same room as a 
cafeteria, too? Now a minimum of 
three hours daily must be elimi- 
nated from the physical education 
program. As a result, assemblies 
conflict with class periods. In fact, 
no activity is performed efficiently.” 


** 3. Build too many single-purpose rooms. ”’ 


“There is another side to that 
last ‘bad practice.’ This one begins 
with the school staff insisting that 
additional special-purpose rooms 
be added when, in reality, a single 
room will serve. As a result, I’ve 
seen many schools with certain 
rooms that are used only a few 
hours each day. A simple example 
is overplanning for extracurricular 
school activities, with separate 
rooms provided for each student 
organization. Real savings can be 
realized if such groups can meet on 
different days, or at different hours, 


so the same room can be used con- 
sistently. This simply requires de- 
signing a room that is adequate to 
accommodate the largest organiza- 
tion. Folding partitions, or other 
moveable walls, give additional util- 
ity. In the same category, there is 
the example of adding a cloakroom 
near the auditorium, a room that 
will be used only for public meet- 
ings. In most cases, a nearby class- 
room will adcquately serve the 
same purpose, since public meet- 
ings generally take place in after- 
school hours.” 


Frank Bower 





** 4. Go to extremes on plenty of daylight. ~” 















“Plenty of daylight can be provid- 
ed in any room without going over- 
board on the subject. Excessive win- 
dow area without solar control will 
contribute to unevenness of class- 
room light at different times of the 
day. It will also increase long-range 
heating or air-conditioning costs. I 
saw a gymnasium, for example, with 
so many special skylights that 
a youngster was blinded when he 


Arthur H. Fuller 


raised his head to shoot a basket. 
“While I’m at it, let me warn 
against specifying special materials 
without first checking on local la- 
bor and construction situations. The 
use of exotic materials or new ideas 
will often involve extra labor costs 
because the contractor isn’t familiar 
with them. He raises his price to 
protect himself, and you pay to give 


99 


him ‘experience’. 
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“This is one of our pet peeves— 
the heating system with a really ex- 
cessive standby capacity. Instead of 
preparing for the unusual in weath- 
er, with extra standby boilers, a 
plant should be installed to accom- 
modate the mean average tempera- 
ture. Doubling up on any expen- 
sive mechanical equipment _be- 
comes a luxury when repairs are 
so readily available. It should be 
remembered that schools and hos- 
pitals are given priority when emer- 
gency repairs are needed.” 


John B. Dodd, Ralston H. Miller and 
Lester S. La Pierre 


**o. Plan your heating system for North Pole temperature. ” 





Alfred A. Rothmann 





*° 6. Design a school for a maximum basement. ”’ 


“Maybe this one is too technical 
for your readers—but it’s a real 
money saver. A good architect / will 
save by limiting the number of) un- 
der-floor trenches. To the layman, 
an under-floor trench is that sub- 
floor tunnel beneath a slab which 
carries heating pipes, return lines, 
electric wires, etc. These trenches 
average four feet wide by five feet 
deep. Considerable savings can be 
realized if they run along the per- 
imeter of the building, following the 
foundation wall. If the architect 
uses the foundation wall and ceiling 
of the first floor, he saves half of 
the construction costs, without jeop- 
ardizing the efficiency of any of the 
mechanical installations.” 


°° 7. Too many toilets, too many stairways. ”’ 


“I put these two items in the 
same category as the excessively 
long corridors you see in older 
schools. They are wasteful. Take 
Stairways. We need adequate stair- 
ways for safety, but a good overall 
design will eliminate a third stair- 
way when two are adequate. Not 
Only does a stairwell cost much 
More than normal working space, 
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but it occupies an area that can be 
put to other productive use. As for 
toilets, costs can be cut, and valua- 
ble space saved for another pur- 
pose, if the number of toilets is kept 
to a minimum. Whenever possible, 
a single large toilet should be used 
in place of several small ones. Large 
savings can be realized on plumb- 
ing and classroom space is saved.” 


Arthur E. Doré 
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Get next year’s 


A basic plan for smail-school construction at lowest possible cost. e 
This design provides a single-story elementary school, completely 
integrated. It includes all elements of good school planning at 
moderate cost. Thanks to Truscon Vision-Vent Window Walls, 
wings have full daylighting on three sides. Offices and service 
facilities are at the center of the “X” shaped building. Additional 
facilities or more classrooms can be added by expansion in any 
direction. 












Retain the low cost of the basic plan... then plan to fit the site. 
Proper site is vital. Grade groupings, travel distances, accessi- 
bility of utilities, sewerage, fire protection, and transportation 
may be more important than topography. Projected community 
growth is an influence, too. The Truscon system of standard units 
which can be infinitely varied is the ideal solution to topographical 
problems, permitting you to select the site for its convenience 
rather than ground formation. 


Standard “L” units provide unlimited room for future expansion. e 
All insulated end walls of either wing can be removed, additional 
space added, and the end wall re-used. This means that expan- 


main illustration above. Additions can be made rapidly, econom- 


ically and in perfect architectural harmony. The best protection 
against obsolescence is provision for easy expansion, 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


™ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 




















Products for Low-Cost Schools! 


This revolutionary new adaptation of Truscon 
products gives you a school building that is low in 
cost, quick to erect, and expandable. It is your prac- 
tical answer to the urgent national need for more 
and more classrooms. It takes advantage of the 
speed and economy of off-site construction. Flexible 
design is based upon the use of economical standard 
steel building products—Truscon Vision-Vent 
Window Walls, Truscon Clerespan® Steel Joists, 
Truscon Ferrobord® Steeldeck Roofs, Truscon 
Steel Doors and Frames, Republic Steel Lockers, 
Cabinets and Desks. 

Truscon products are designed to offer architects 
and communities everywhere a method for solving 
school space problems now, and for increasing or 
altering the layout in the future. They can provide 
needed classrooms now, with gymnasium or audi- 


. PRODUCTS 





torium to be added later, while retaining a 
harmonious architectural appearance. And they will 
give you your school at lowest per-square-foot cost. 

Simplified structural methods and modular design 
provide a permanent, high-quality building that will 
be an asset to any community. This is Class-A con- 
struction. Materials are fire-safe. Vision-Vent® panels 
can be in color. Expansion possibilities assure 
against obsolescence as needs change. 

IMPORTANT: Using this Truscon system, school 
boards retain all discretionary rights. And, the serv- 
ices of a local architect are vital. Truscon will work 
with school boards, church groups and their archi- 
tects to develop the most efficient and economical 
standard school design. Send coupon for new bo ok- 
let describing the Truscon Standard. Steel School 
Building and financing information. 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION ¢ REPUBLIC STEEL 
DEPT. C-3817 
1146 ALBERT ST. © YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Yes, I’m interested in —s next year’s classes 


into classrooms next year. Send me facts on the 
Truscon Standard Steel School Building. 


Name Title. 
Address. 








City. Zone—__ State__. 





(Circle number 116 for more information) 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Look how they've simplified 


high school scheduling 


In 1955, it took five school days for 70 teachers to register and program 
Nyack’s students at the beginning of each term. Last September, 1300 
pupils were completely scheduled the day school opened. Here’s how Nyack 
uses modern business machines to reduce internal paperwork problems. 


a 


m= = B EVEN IN A SMALLER 
HIGH SCHOOL, the opening of a 
school term involves a major paper- 
work problem. Few outsiders see it 
—or fully reckon its cost. Some- 
how, after endless hours of clerical 
drudgery, the administration and 
staff evolve a plan whereby hun- 
dreds of students and dozens of 
teachers can meet, in a limited 
number of classrooms, to start the 
educational process. Even then, for 
days later, the office is busy trying 
to straighten out “conflicts” and er- 
rors in pupil-teacher assignments. 
This grinding twice-a-year proc- 
ess is typical of several school pa- 
perwork problems that can now be 
solved by business machines. Of 
equal importance is the fact that 
the same machines can also be ap- 
plied to the solution of other rou- 
tine school operations. For exam- 
ple, at Nyack, New York, a single 
clerk can handle the creation of re- 
port cards, attendance records, post- 
ing of permanent records, and 
scheduling. It will be feasible to add 
census reporting, payroll records, 
and records of supplies and perma- 


neni fixtures. It will even be possible 
to use the installation for correlating 
test data. And all these detailed 
operations can be handled by one 
person! 


How the scheduling works 


The Nyack Junior-Senior High 
School has 1,300 students—900 in 
high school, and 400 in junior high 
school. On entering high school, 
each pupil develops, with the as- 
sistance of a guidance director, his 
four year program. Well before the 
opening of each term, the student is 
instructed to select his subjects for 
the following semester. At this point, 
the new system goes into play. The 
student marks his choice on a 
punched card, and the cards are sent 
to the guidance department for re- 
view and approval. Since Nyack uses 
homogeneous grouping in many of 
its courses, the guidance staff codes 
each student’s card for the particu- 
lar section in which he will be en- 
rolled for each subject. The cards 
are then sent to the IBM machine 
room where they are punched. 

Next, a total is taken of all re- 


quests for each subject through the 
use of an automatic card-counting 
device. These totals establish the 
“demand” for each subject and sim- 
plify the administration’s prepara- 
tion of the master schedule for the 
whole school. 

The master schedule, when pre- 
pared, shows the subject, teacher, 
number of students per class and 
room assignments (see Exhibit 1). 
At this point, a new punched card 
is created for each subject on the 
schedule. These master cards are 
filed. Behind each master card, a 
subject card is filed for each 
student who has elected to take a 
given course. For example, if 137 
students have elected to take Eng- 
lish 9, that number of cards is 
placed behind the master subject 
card. 


Starting to schedule 

At this point, it should be noted 
that no child has been assigned to 
any teacher or any class. During 
the summer months, when all fail- 
ures, drop-outs, and new regis- 
trants have been processed, actual 
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From his desk, Dr. J. C. Witter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Caney, Kansas, is in instant two-way conversation with teachers. 


Teacher saves steps; she answers calls from any 
point in room. Call from principal is announced 
by bright red privacy light. Teacher can also 
call principal. 





Portable amplifier and loudspeakers provide P.A. 
facilities for the auditorium, gym and athletic 
field . . . including announcements to spectators. 


For schools with low-budget problems 


Executone provides complete 
communications, classroom privacy 


Caney, Kansas, schools get all the many features of 
expensive console sound systems with simplified, low- 
cost Executone intercom. This inexpensive, all- 
purpose system saves time and energy for teachers 
and principal, increases administrative efficiency. 
Schoolwide announcements can be made from the 
principal’s desk. School programs, recorded music, 
speeches, special events, emergency dismissals, every 
form of sound system transmission can reach all 
school areas, as well as individual classrooms. 


You get these plus advantages with Executone: 


e@ Lower Cost—Expensive console features now possible 
with new simplified wiring circuit. 

@ Easy to Operate—No complicated, confusing control 
panels. 

e Easily Installed in existing schools. In new construc- 
tion, additional savings possible on wiring. 

@ Small Initial Investment—Starting with intercom, 
schools can add sound system features as required. 


@ Space Saving—Principal’s compact control station 
‘needs only small fraction of space required by console. 


More time for teaching! Teachers like the system. It 
saves them steps, time and energy . . . so students benefit, 
too! Find out what Caney schools have learned . . . how 
Executone School Intercom can improve your school ad- 
ministration. Just send coupon for more information. 


Lrecilone 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

Manufacturers of School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins 

costs shi ss ime emia aie aa a 4 

EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. B-1 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Without obligation please send: 

0) Comyiete details on Caney Schools’ 

communication set-up 

0 Other free descriptive literature. 

0 Name of local representative. 

Name 

School 

Address 

City Zone. 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 











State 
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Exhibit 1: The master schedule shows the subject, teacher, number of students electing a course but not the actual number 
of students assigned to each period. Detailed scheduling is ready to begin. 


registration begins. Sorting ma- 
chines do the job. Since certain 
subjects are given fewer times a 
day than others, student requests 
for these subjects are the first ones 
assigned. This procedure is _ re- 
peated from least to most-offered 
course, until the last student re- 
quest has been assigned. Thus, 
students have been scheduled by 
a priority arrangement and con- 
flicts have been resolved as they 
appear. 

When this process is completed, 
the cards are resorted and a tabu- 
lating machine automatically prints 
an individual daily program for 
each pupil (see Exhibit 2). These 
programs are distributed to each 
student on the first day of school. 
Next, the cards are resorted by 
teachers to produce a class list for 
each subject given. These are dis- 
tributed to teachers at the same 


time the student programs are re- 
leased (see Exhibit 3). 

Actually, both these schedules 
are prepared before school begins. 

In addition to the class list, the 
teacher receives an _ individual 
punched card for each student. 
Produced as an automatic by-prod- 
uct of the scheduling operation, 
these new cards will be used for 
creating report cards for three mark- 
ing periods during the following 
term (see box, page 44 for details). 


Cost of the system 

The machines used in the sys- 
tem are rented for about $400 a 
month. The salary of the machine 
operator will vary from community 
to community, but—in general— 
the salary of this person can be 
estimated as only slightly above the 
going rate in any town for a compe- 
tent clerical worker. IBM provides 


a free four-week training course 
for the individual assigned to the 
job. 

Since the administrative depart- 
ment-of the Nyack school had spent 
a good bit of each summer, hitherto, 
scheduling the next year’s classes, 
the time-saving has been substantial. 
In addition, the saving of 10 days 
per year of teacher time, previously 
used in the scheduling process, justi- 
fies the annual cost of the equip- 
ment. The important dollar savings, 
however, will accrue as new applica- 
tions are added. 


Further use of equipment 
According to Mr. K. P. Mac- 
Calman, Superintendent of Schools, 
two new important applications will 
be added in the Fall of 1957. The 
first of these will be attendance 
accounting, a requirement for New 
York state aid. Mr. MacCalman 
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Exhibit 2: The individual daily program for each pupil 


product of scheduling. Each child gets a copy. 
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is produced as a by- 








Exhibit 3: The class list, delivered to the teacher before school opens, is auto- 


matically produced by machine. 
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*“Safe by taking heed”’ 


BOSTON KS 
** Jack-of -all-trades”’ 
@ unequalled performance 
@ new, positive position on pencil 
guide 
e no fall-out, no waste 
e 25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 
e strong ‘“‘bridge-like design” stand 
with steel rack 








BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 
pencil sharpeners” 

@ 3 points adjust outside 

e@ heavy-duty double bearings and 
Speed Cutters assure perfect points 

e@ easy-locking stainless steel 
receptacle 

e takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 








Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools— Booklet SM 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Now Heyer offer 
Push-button Duplicating 


oot little more than the 


price of some 
hand-operated 
machines 










CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


$299%° 


Every office duplicating job can be done 
much more easily on the new Model 76 
Mark II Conqueror automatic alectric du- 
plicator. It delivers 110 clear, crisp copies 
per minute in 1 to 5 colors... at a frac 
tion of a cent per copy. Its constant speed 
produces better and more uniform copies; 
it frees the operator so that the copies 
can be observed; and most important... 
there's no effort on the operator's part, 
for this new Conqueror runs without watch- 
ing, and even turns off automatically. The 
Model 76 Mark IT offers all this, plus new 
engineering improvements ... at a price 
that can’t be matched! 


Send for 
this FREE 
Booklet 
TODAY! 


| The HEYER Corporation 
| 1828 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. j 


1 (2 Send additional Mark II information. —| 

Please send FREE booklet on Heyer Mark ll Conqueror | 
| duplicators. | 
| NAME 
| SCHOOL | 
| 
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expects State approval to replace . 


the manually kept class register 
with a machine record. The second 
application will be to produce, by 
machine, a permanent record for 
each student. In both cases, the 
new records will be completely ma- 
chine created as a by-product of 





the school’s report card system, 


A comprehensive brochure 
which describes the application of 
punched card methods to school 
operations is available by circling 
number 195 on the Reader Service 
card bound into this issue. 
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Report Cards Produced By Machines 
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produce the report cards. 





The form shown above is the report card for students in the Nyack 
Junior-Senior High School. It is produced completely by machines 
and is inserted in a window envelope and mailed to parents three 
times a term. According to school officials, mailing report cards 
greatly increases the probability that they will reach parents, and 
eliminates the necessity of having them signed and returned. 


How the report card is created: A teacher has a punched card 
for each student in her class. Three times a year, she “marks” the 
student using a special pencil. Exact numerical grades can be given, 
in addition to a “citizenship mark.” In addition, a coded “remark” 
indicating over-all progress, and an attendance report, are available. 


The cards are then sent to an IBM service bureau where a machine 
automatically “senses” the marks and punches the proper holes in the 
cards to correspond. These cards, when run through a tabulator, 


The same cards are also used to produce a class list showing grades 
and “days absent” for each pupil. These lists are forwarded to the 
teacher concerned. Other by-products of the system, also automatically 
available, are honor rolls, failure lists, and athletic eligibility lists. 
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THESE FREE 
HEATING BOOKLETS 


SAVE $500 


PER CLASSROOM 


-»- HELP BALANCE 
SCHOOL BUDGETS! 








DB yvnham-Bush has prepared two valuable heating booklets that show School Boards and 
School Planning Committees how tc effect considerable savings in construction and maintenance. 

Based on actual school records, these booklets present factual information that tells 
how Dunham-Bush Vari-Vac Schoolhouse Heating pared a $6800 annual fuel bill to $5000; 
an how Dunham-Bush Vari-Air System for schoolroom heating, ventilating and cooling, can save 
up to $500 per classroom in construction costs. 

You'll also learn about many other health and money saving benefits in these valuable 
free booklets. Send for them today. 


THIS MAY WELL BE THE MOST IMPORTANT INQUIRY YOU EVER SENT 
Dae, i # Se Per 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 
Please send me free VARI-VAC and VARI-AIR booklets for schools 





TO BEAT 
RISING COSTS 
SEND COUPON 
NOW 











SE SORTER SOLDER ce Sg INS 
MR CONDITIONING, REEnCene ON o oo 


HEATING PRODUCTS AND ACCESSORIES 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. WEST HARTFORD 10, CONN., U.S.A. 
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“Fenestra 


SCHOOL DESIGN 
NEWS: 
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Fowlerville High School, Fowlerville, Michigan, is 
designed with interior load-bearing masonry walls and 
Fenestra Acoustical-Structural ““D” Panels to reduce 
structural steel requirements to a minimum. Total 
costs for this 41,000 square foot school were approxi- 
mately $11.00 per square foot . . . an economical 


figure for high school construction in this area. 


Architect: Louis C. Kingscott and Associates, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Contractor: Vandenburg Construction Co., East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


How Fenestra’ Acoustical- Structura/ 


Building Panels 


SAVE STRUCTURAL STEEL 
IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Spanning between interior masonry bearing walls, 
Fenestra Panels practically eliminate structural steel 
and reduce foundation and footing requirements. 
Schools using this basic structural system have been 
built in many different areas at costs from $9.00 to 
$12.00 per square foot depending on mechanical 
facilities, interior trim and accessories. 


Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Building Panels 
form the structural roof deck and the finished interior 
ceiling complete with “built-in” acoustical treatment. 
They replace five different materials—usually requir- 
ing extra labor and costs—with one building unit, 
erected in one operation by only one trade. 


The unique cellular design of Fenestra Building 
Panels makes them strong enough to span up to 31 
feet under normal roof loads. They also provide lateral 
bracing for the bearing walls. Their width—24 inches 
—fits perfectly with modular design techniques. This 
speeds up construction and eliminates cutting and 
fitting of panels and other materials on the job. 


To provide the acoustical ceiling, the flat bottom 


METAL 
BUILDING 
PANELS 


) Fenestra 


INCORPORATED 





; Your Single Source of Supply for 
; BUILDING PANELS - DOORS - WINDOWS 


surface of the panels is perforated. An exclusive 
Fenestra arched, sound-absorbing batt that produces 
a noise reduction coefficient of 80% is enclosed inside 
the panels. It cannot be harmed by painting or 
maintenance cleaning. There is no “stuck on” ma- 
terial to discolor or fall off and require replacement. 
And, because this plate is a part of the structural 
panels, it is made of 16-gauge steel—4 times thicker 
than the usual metal pan ceiling construction. This 
assures extra resistance to damage by objects thrown 
against the ceiling or other impacts. Room-to-room 
noise flow is prevented by sound transmission barriers 
incorporated into the panel design. 

If you are now planning a new school building, you 
should get complete details on Fenestra Acoustical- 
Structural Building Panels and the 
new school design concepts possible 
with them. The New 1957 Fenestra 
Building Panel Catalog gives you com- 
plete information. Mail the coupon 
below, today, for your FREE copy or 


call your Fenestra representative. 
* Trademark 


Fenestra Incorporated 
Dept. S-9, 3407 Griffin Street 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me FREE copy of New 1957 Fenestra 
Building Panel Catalog including details on Fenestra 
Acoustical-Structural Building Panels for schools. 


NAME__ 
SCHOOL. 

ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
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A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


» Temporary classrooms in 
development houses 


The school board in Newark, Dela- 
ware, hopes to purchase or rent houses 
for temporary classrooms to ease their 
space shortage. They are proposing a 
bill for the state’s General Assembly 
that would permit them to rent or 
purchase small residential buildings 
which could supply two or three class- 
rooms each. The proposal would call 
for a developer io provide houses 
without interior walls. Money would 
come from the building fund. ‘When 
the emergency is over, proceeds from 
re-sale would go back to the building 
fund. At that point, the developer 
could add interior walls for home buy- 
ers. 
The plan is strictly an emergency 
measure. The school district’s build- 
ing program does not provide any new 
classrooms for this Fall. It does pro- 
vide some in 1958. If enrollments this 
Fall are greater than available facili- 
ties, the plan would be put into use. 


» District recommends spe- 
cial building to house ad- 
ministrative staff 


With its school population now 
over 3500, Whitesboro Central School 
District, in New York State, is after 
a special administration building to 
streamline its operations. 

In a message to district residents, 
School Board President Henry Doughty 
outlines the proposition this way: 

“The Whitesboro Central School 
District has become so large that 
an administration building should be 
provided. We think it unwise to pro- 
vide for the general administration of 
your school district in your present 
junior-senior high school. We think 
that your architect will show you that 
at least it will cost no more to con- 
struct such a building than to provide 
the space in a new or existing build- 
ing. As your district continues to grow, 
you will find greater need for a sepa- 
rate administration building.” 

The new administration building, 
estimated to cost $68,000, will include 
offices for the board of education, the 
supervising principal, and the clerk 


of the school district. In addition, a 
central guidance office would be pro- 
vided. The present school board rooms 
in the senior high school building will 
become high school guidance offices. 


> Students cut bus budget 


School officials in North Carolina 
have found a solution for the prob- 
lem of transportation cost. Every day, 
a half-million youngsters have to be 
transported to and from school by a 
giant fleet of school buses. But the 
school budget allows for a base pay to 
school bus drivers of only $22 a month. 
It’s practically impossible to get quali- 
fied drivers with that pay. So school 
officials turned to their student body 
for help, and got it. Teen-age drivers 
now handle practically the whole oper- 
ation and statistics prove that they’re 
doing a first-rate job of it. In fact, the 
over-all accident rate has gone down 
thirteen percent. 

The success of the program, accord- 
ing to Wallace Hyde, in the state’s 
department of motor vehicles, stems 
from the well-defined driver-selection 
procedures, followed up by intensive 
training, close supervision and periodic 
inspections. 


p> Experiment simplifies sched- 
uling of junior high classes 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, junior 
high school students used to spend a 
lot of time trooping from classroom 
to classroom. They’d see five or six 
teachers a day for 50 minutes. All of 
that is changed now. Each of the city’s 
four junior high schools is experiment- 
ing with a new system where the 
youngsters see only three teachers and 
spend twice as much time with each of 
them. Here’s how the new system 
works: one teacher covers English, 
reading, spelling, literature, library and 
research. The second teacher handles 
history and geography, government 
and current events, conservation and 
other allied subjects. The third teacher 
specializes in mathematics and science. 

The three teachers get the same 90 
pupils, divided into three classes of 30 
pupils each. And classroom periods run 


120 minutes. This gives the teacher 


ON iy 


time to get to know each youngster | 


and to give individual attention to the © 


ones who need it. 


On top of that, the teachers work : 


together. If one teacher is going to 


give a major test, the other two won't’ 


schedule tests on the same day. In 


other words, one teacher knows at all 5 


times what the other two are doing, 


because the three get together every) 
afternoon and plan the next day’s@ 


work. 


This planning works out very well 7 


for the student. If one teacher is stress- 7 


ing the Civil War, the other two will¥ 
gear their teaching toward the same® 


period. This gives the youngsters a} 


rounded concept of how one subject 
ties in with another. 


The system has proved to be so¥ 


popular with students and school of- 
ficials alike that next year the 7th and 


8th graders will be taught the same® 


way. 


> Two prize-winning ideas 
feature use of sound in 
school 


Two Junior High School principals 
in Michigan and Texas today were 
named grand prize winners of a 
“Sound in Schools” contest conducted 
for the nation’s teachers and school 
executives by the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

John L. Arkwright’s prize-winning 
entry (from Alice, Texas) described 
an application of sound to administer 
an eight-hour test simultaneously to 
370 ninth-grade students. 

“We were confronted,” Mr. Ark- 
wright explained, “with the problem 
of having insufficient space to assem- 
ble our student body at one time. 
To give the test to the students in 
their 12 homeroom sections required 
an expenditure of 96 man-hours by the 
test administrator. We solved this prob- 
lem by having the test administrator 
broadcast test instructions over our 
sound systems simultaneously to the 
12 ninth-grade homerooms, each of 
which was under the supervision of a 
teacher. 

“Through the use of our sound sys- 
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L-O-F Daylight Wall in The Country School, Weston, Mass. (incidentally: as a safety feature, this school specified L-0-F 
Tuf-flex tempered plate glass for its gymnasium and corridor.) Architects: Hugh A. Stubbins & Associates, Cambridge, Mass. 


sychology and sunshine 


.-.- FOR HEALTHY, HAPPY SCHOOLS 
some thoughts on school design by Libbey « Owens + Ford Glass Company 


Before you meet with your architect on planning big windows that let you see out? Or are they 
A new school, it would be wise to brush up on dark and dreary tunnels? 

our child psychology. For it’s well to look at Are the classrooms full of daylight and open 
four school as a psychologist would and con- to the sky and trees to create a feeling of free- 
ider how it will look and feel to the youngsters dom? Or will eyes be strained and the children 
ho will use it. feel closed in? 

Will the entrance reveal what’s inside and It makes sense psychologically to use large . 
elcome them? Or does a dark, foreboding door- areas of clear glass throughout your school. And 
ay wait to swallow them up? it makes sense economically. 

Are the hallways bright and sunshiny, with For the primary source of classroom light is 


(continued on overleaf ) 
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L-O-F Daylight Wall in Unit #5 of the Mason Consolidated School, Erie, Michigan. 
Architects: Jahr-Anderson Associates, Dearborn, Michigan. 


natural, cost-free daylight. And nothing brings 
in more daylight than clear, flat glass. No other 
form of glass is so transparent. 

A Daylight Wall (clear glass from sill to ceil- 
ing) is made even more important by the fact 
that most of the United States is cloudy or over- 
cast most of the year. (See the weather map.) 
And the cloudiest months are school months. 

Besides ‘“‘psychology and sunshine’’, there is 
another element to consider when you build a 
school: that’s the contribution of large areas of 
glass to the architectural beauty of your build- 
ings. After all, your school is a key building in 
your community. It should certainly look as 
contemporary as the newer homes, stores, and 
other buildings in the community. 

Look over the following list. These are the 
kinds of glass that can help answer all of these 
school needs. 


KINDS OF GLASS FOR SCHOOLS 


PARALLEL-O-PLATE® — recommended for ei] 
trances and any other glazed areas where beauty 
and maximum freedom from distortion of vision 
are primary considerations. 


THERMOPANE® insulating glass—recommended 
for all windows wherever its insulating propertiés 
would result in substantial fuel savings in winteh 4 


TUF-FLEX®—this clear, tempered glass is recone 

mended for gymnasiums, entrance doors ang] 
side lights, areas facing playgrounds... any areay 
where youngsters or missiles are in rapid motion” 


VITROLUX®— this opaque colored glass is MG) 
ommended for its functional and decorative 


effect either inside or as a facing material 08% 


the exterior. 


(Pictures and further details on the back of this insert.) @ 
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This great wall of L-O-F Thermopane insulating glass helps keep State Street School, Westerly, Rhode Island, 
comfortable on even the coldest winter days. Architects: Harriman, Willis & Hayden, Boston, Massachusetts. 




















































PARALLEL-O-PLATE® 


Cast a critical eye on the reflections of the upside-down signs in the 

DOVES O-bIVLE Cf¥Z2 mirror of conventional plate glass (left) and the mirror of Parallel. 
I O-Plate Glass (right). 

Parallel-O-Plate Glass is much more distortion-free than ordinary 
plate glass because its surfaces are more parallel. And that’s be. 
: cause of L-O-F’s twin-grinding process in which both surfaces of 
Orus i$ | 0-F TWIGROUKD™ : the glass are ground simultaneously. Freedom from distortion is 
ge MULL OPUTE ass especially important in large glass areas for architectural beauty 
wei ey — and clarity of vision. 


1} 


THERMOPANE® 


Thermopane insulating glass puts two panes and a sealed-in blanket 
of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors. Drafts are 
reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially for children 
sitting close to the windows:~Thermopane even deadens outside noise 
that could distract the class. And the heat loss you would get 
through single panes is cut almost in half. 


TUF-FLEX® 


Here ‘you see a half-pound (13@”’ diameter) steel ball, dropped 
from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off 14’’-thick Tuf- 
flex glass. Tuf-flex is 3 to 5 times stronger than regular plate glass 
of the same thickness. If maximum resistance is reached, Tuf-flex 
disintegrates into relatively harmless, rock-salt size particles instead 
of big jagged pieces. 


VITROLUX® 


Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat-strengthened plate 
glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful character to your school. 
Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing material; also for 
interior partitions. Natural resistance to weathering, crazing and 
checking. Standard maximum size of Vitrolux panels is 48’’ x 84”. 


; 


Special orders up to 60” x 84’’. Thickness 4” plus 1g,” 


® stl 
minus l@". 


Send coupon for your free copy of our book How To Get 
Nature-Quality Light for School Children. Complete. Authori- 
tative. Packed with facts. Valuable for anyone interested 
in the design of school buildings. Mail the coupon. 


Dept. ties 
Libbey “Owens ‘Fo: i Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me Daylight Walls book. 
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(Please Print) 





Address 
_ City Zone. 





State LIBBEY*OWENS-+-FORD GLASS COMPAN 
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tem, we completed our testing pro- 

m in two days, instead of two 
weeks. Also, our test results undoubt- 
edly are more valid since all students 
were tested simultaneously.” 

Lowell E. Grant’s award-winning en- 
try (from Flint, Mich.) described the 
many ways his school uses its sound 
system to supplement in-school teach- 
ing “by bringing the right kind of 
radio programs into the classroom. 

“The proximity of an educational 
radio station,” he pointed out, “makes 
a school sound system as valuable and 
as essential to modern education as 
books, a library, or other modern edu- 
cational tools. Virtually limitless is the 
range of informative, interesting radio 
subject matter which can be intro- 
duced in the classroom via a school- 
wide sound system. The sound system 
also provides the teacher with a chance 
for closer observation of individual 
children, their listening habits, their 
ability to comprehend, and their spe- 
cial interests. The teacher has a rare 
opportunity to analyze pupil reaction 
and provide for individual differences.” 


> School board meets with 
teachers to improve mutual 
understanding 


Few school board members set foot — 
in a school room during school hours, 
let alone volunteer to sit down with 
teachers and listen to their gripes. The 
board of education in Montclair, New 
Jersey, whose members include a law- 
yer, a book publisher, an engineer and 
two housewives, are trying to change 
this situation. All firmly believe that 
two-way communications must exist 
between board members and teachers. 

As a starter, the Montclair board 
literally went to school. In one three- 
hour session, the five-man board took 
what amounted to a refresher course in 
the history, purposes, curriculum and 
objectives of junior high schools. The 
instructors were junior high school 
teachers. This type of training of board 
members was repeated by other schools. 

But the heart of the Montclair pro- 
gram is the informal meetings between 
school faculties and board members. 
These are held at night and provide 
both sides with an opportunity to work 
out problems on a face-to-face basis. 
The teachers are encouraged to discuss 
the good and bad features of their jobs, 
as well as to tell what they want and 
need to do their jobs better. 

The president of the school board 
feels his group has come a long way 
toward establishing a partnership in 
the operation of the schools among 
the board, the administrators and the 
public. “But,” he says, “until we admit 
teachers to that partnership, our suc- 
cess will be limited.” 
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®& School district kills door- 
to-door selling 


Since the day, two years ago, that 
five high school seniors knocked on 
the same door in Winder, Georgia, 
selling doughnuts, door-to-door sell- 
ing, or any other kind of student so- 
liciting, has been banned. “We haven’t 
deviated at all from the policy the 
board set in October, 1955, and we’re 
glad of it,” says Winder Superintend- 
ent of Schools D. F. Osborne. 

Winder pioneered in licking a prob- 
lem that has gotten out of hand in 
many school systems. The “watchdog” 
committee of the Georgia Association 


of School Administrators recently (in 
May, 1957) recommended a drastic 
cut in the number of school charity 
drives. Said the group in a report to 
Georgia’s State Board of Education: 

“Too often excessive pressures are 
placed on students to contribute . . 
(and) on the school administration 
and the teachers to meet quotas.” 

The committee suggested a makxi- 
mum of three drives per year per 
school. M. S. McDonald, who present- 
ed the group’s findings to the state 
board, said there are as many as 15 or 
20 drives annually in some schools. 

The committee also recommended: 








Gaylords’ 
Safety 
Paper 
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Clean, Accurate Cuts Assured 
With New Type Rotary Cutting Wheel 


Recommended for schools and libraries . . . cuts paper, 
cloth, light board easily. Check these important features: 


through years of use. 


lightness for ease in handling. 





No. 812 12” cuttingedge .. . 


No. 820 20” cuttingedge ... . 


Immediate shipment on all orders. Transportation charges paid. 





Round cutting wheel is well-quarded; no heavy 
dangerous blade to lift; finger-tip operation. 


Precision tooling and rigid inspection insures a 
cutting accuracy of an unusual degree. 


Revolving cutting wheel maintains sharp edge 


Aluminum base construction provides extreme 


123 for more information) 
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_ SAFE TO USE 
clean edge assured 


$15.85 
33.50 





CONTOUR CUTTING 
easy, accurate operation 
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1. A deadline before the opening of 
the school year for considering 
applications from fund-raising or- 
ganizations. 

2. An advisory citizens’ committee 
to screen applications. 

3. Priority for united fund cam- 
paigns. 

4. Rotation of worthwhile causes. 

5. No quotas for schools or indi- 
viduals. 

The committee paid its respects to 
the value of charity groups, but com- 
plained that “the emphasis. . . is 
placed almost exclusively on the gath- 
ering of funds rather than the educa- 
tion of students about the nature of 
the problems and needs for which the 
funds are solicited.” 

The Winder case history, in the 
opinion of Superintendent Osborne, 
shows that not only charity drives, but 
all sorts of money-making schemes as 
well, can be abolished without harm 
to the activities concerned and with 
great benefit to the schools’ number 
one job: teaching and learning. 

“I actually believe,” he says, “that 
organizations like the Ked Cross and 
the polio foundation have been able 
to raise more money in Winder since 
we put our ban into effect than they 
did before.” 

This is how he explains it: an adult 
solicitor might have been turned away 
before with the excuse, “Oh, we gave 
through our child (or children) at 
school.” Maybe they did, but the do- 
nation probably was a dollar or two 
at the most. Now, with no such out, 
they dig deeper and contribute five 
dollars or more. 

The doughnut-peddling~ seniors, 
whose zeal brought things to a head 
in Winder, happened to be raising 
money for their class trip to Washing- 
ton. Now, Winder seniors just don’t 
take a trip. 

Perhaps they miss an educational 
experience, but their last pre-college 
or pre-career year of school does go 
along with fewer interruptions and 
more concentration on the academic. 

Essential expenses formerly met by 
selling garden seed, or light bulbs, or 
what have you, are now paid by the 
school board from tax funds. Once 
frills were eliminated, the extras didn’t 
add up to 2 burdensome total, nor does 
austerity reign in Winder schools. 

Mr. Osborne says that representa- 
tives of outside enterprises still come 
around wanting students to sell such 
items as fountain pens and even ant 


poison for a profit. “I just tell them 


we don’t sponsor anything or sell any- 
thing,” he says. Winder organizations 
have long since become accustomed to 
the rule and accept it in good grace. 
The first year was the hardest, but the 
superintendent and the board got 


34 


through it just fine by backing each 
other to the hilt. 

“It is amazing,” says Mr. Osborne, 
“how much time and effort have been 
salvaged. Biggest time-saver of all: we 
just don’t have any money to count.” 


> 


>» Educators try brainstorming 
to solve district problems 

An innovation that has gained ac- 
ceptance in industry is being tried this 
summer as an experiment by 25 prin- 
cipals and supervisors in the Green- 
wich, Conn., schools. A_ three-day 
workshop is held at the conclusion of 
the school term, to discuss various 
continuing problems as well as new 








ones that cropped up during the year, § 


This year “brainstorming” is being in. @ 


troduced as part of the program. 


This technique calls for spontaneous | 
and uninhibited suggestions from any® 


member of the group. Businessmen 


who have used the method say that) 


the free discussion often stimulates¥ 
fresh approaches that suggest valuable § 


solutions. 


Several good texts on the subject of 9 
how to handle a brainstorming session | 
have appeared in the last few years 9 
Among the best of them is a series @ 
written by Alex F. Osborn of Batten, | 
Barton, Durstine, & Osborn, and pub | 


lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





You may remember this picture that 
illustrated an advertisement we ran back 
in early summer. When we photographed 
the kids, wide vistas of a long summer of 
unregimented fun danced in their eyes. 
You just couldn’t see the Fall through the 
haze of swimming, fishing, camping, 


playing. 


But time came around. . 


. swiftly, 


inexorably. The day came when the school 
bell shrilled its dirge. And classes, as they 
must to ail kids, enveloped them in black- 
boards, potted plants and primers. 

On the right are the same kids. We 
thought we’d better tell you. You’d never 


know it. 
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Ask any kid. The only thing shorter than one summer 
vacation is the next one. In between is a long, dreary 
business that stretches endlessly through the year. The 
only consolation—it won’t last forever. 

That new school has to last, though. And we can 
vouch for the entrances. When these kids’ youngsters 


American Art Metals Company 





An, 


LOnNSG ROAD BACH 


are dragging in or busting out, those Amarlite doors will 
still be doing the job—beautifully. Important, too, to 
school budgets is the fact that Amarlite’s unquestioned 
quality costs less than comparable wood or steel doors. 
We'll be glad to back this up with impartial facts and 
figures. Just ask us. 


Gluminum entrances 


e Atlanta, Georgia + Brookfield, illinois 
° Dallas, Texas « Paramus, New Jersey 


(Circle number 124 for more information) 
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COMPLETE DECK-TOP, 
RECEPTOR AND FOUNTAIN 


.. + TN Fiberglass! 


No rims! No complex forming! Screws easily onto 
prepared frame! Here is modern construction sim- 
plicity at its finest—furnishing greater sanitation and 
maintenance ease, too. There are no cracks, joints 
or crevices to interrupt water-flow from smooth 
deck-top into receptor, or to retain dirt and grime. 
The complete integral unit is smooth, rounded, one- 
piece molded fiberglass—in specially selected deco- 
ratos colors! 


A great new idea for schools! Ideal for classroom 
and laboratory installation, HAWS Series 2500 
units are ACID RESISTANT and impervious to stains. 
They may be equipped with any combination of 
HAWS pantry and drinking faucets for versatile 
applications. 


4 and 6 foot lengths are available, 24” deep. Any 
combination of backsplashes and/or endsplashes 
will be provided. Models are available to meet New 
York State or Detroit Code requirement of drinking 
fountain separate from receptor. 








Hoce! th Color! 





HAWS Model 2546-4 — Reinforced fiberglass, 
one-piece deck-top and receptor in color. 
HAWS Model 414A aerated gooseneck faucet 
at left, and Model 2N sanitary drinking faucet 
at right — both VANDAL PROOF mounted. 


Color AT NO EXTRA COST; 


choose from a selection of five deco- 
rator colors and white: Coral Accent, 
Yellow Mist, Pistachio (green), Ceru- 
lean (blue), and Gray Satin. A 
“spider-web"' finish of a complemen- 
tary color is available if specified. 
All colors are permanently bonded to 


fiberglass. 


GET DETAILED SPEC SHEETS on HAWS Series 2500 
fiberglass units. Mail the coupon today! Ask for 
HAWS new Catalog, too. 
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-HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


Fourth and Page Streets, Berkeley 10, California 
[) Please send me detailed specs on Series 2500 fiberglass units. 
[1] 1 would also like a copy of the complete HAWS Catalog. 


NAME 

SCHOOL 
ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE 











STATE 





HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


FOURTH AND PAGE STREETS (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
(Circle number 125 for mere information) 
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cut the cost of 
serving MILK 


A group of Wisconsin schools 
turned to bulk milk dispensers 
for the answer. Here, in a de- 


tailed report, are their findings. 


= = ms BULK MILK DISPENSERS 
have always been a logical way to 
speed the handling of food and in- 
crease milk consumption in schools. 
But until about two years ago dis- 
pensers could not be used in many 
areas because no machine could be 
found that would satisfy all state 
health department requirements. 
Now dispensers have progressed to 
the point where they are generally 
approved by health departments, 
and schools across the country are 
using them as an efficient—and less 
costly—way to provide plenty of re- 
liably refrigerated milk. 

In late 1956 the Paper Cup and 
Container Institute conducted a sur- 
vey in Wisconsin which included 
visits to some 30 schools and an 
extensive study of 16 that had 
used dispensers for peridds of six 
months and longer. 

Since the time when dispensers 
were installed, the schools studied 
have increased their average daily 
consumption of milk from 39 half- 
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How to 





Highlights 
1. Installation of bulk milk dis- 
pensers is always followed by 
a distinct increase in milk 
consumption. 


2. Bulk milk costs from Y2¢ to 
1%¢ less per half-pint serv- 
ing than packaged milk (in 
Wisconsin). 


3. Milk dispensers are an effi- 
cient way to serve milk and 
offer no operating problems. 


4. Disposable paper cups, cone- 
shaped or flat-bottom, provide 
assured sanitation and can be 
handled satisfactorily by chil- 
dren of all grade levels under 
all serving conditions ob- 
served. 





pint servings per 100 students to 
90—a gross gain of 130%. 
With the many factors bearing 


on milk consumption in schools, it 
is not possible to credit dispensers 
alone with this large increase. Some 
schools, however, adopted dispens- 
ers under conditions that made it 
possible to see the gains directly at- 
tributable to the new equipment. 


The Oak Grove Elementary 
School, for instance, reports 221 
half-pints consumed daily in, May 
1955. A dispenser was put in ‘place 
in the following school year and by 
November, 1956, volume had risen 
by 83% to 404 half-pints. Average 
enrollment had remained steady. 

The East School in Baraboo like- 
wise reports a rise of 45% in con- 
sumption between 1952 when a dis- 
penser was installed and early 
1954, school population again re- 
maining about the same. 

The Lodi schools also experi- 
enced an increase of 83% in per 
capita consumption in the months 
following installation. 

School authorities said that dis- 
pensers, which can be amortized 
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under the provisions of the federal 
special school milk program, add to 
consumption because they provide 
additional stations at which milk 
can be obtained—sometimes for 
longer periods during the day—and 
because they keep milk cold. 

Three of every four of the school 
systems use dispensers as part of 
their lunch service. One of every 
two uses them during mid-morning 
or afternoon intervals. 


When are dispensers used? 
Number of Schools 


Noon meal 12 
Mid-morning 10 
Mid-afternoon 7 
All day 4 
At start of school 1 
At close of school 1 


Note: Figures add to more than 
16 schools because some officials 
listed more than one occasion. 


Most of the schools using dis- 
pensers at the noon meal put them 
right into the self-service line in 
the school lunch room. When dis- 
pensers are used at other times, 
the machines are most frequently 
installed in corridors or alcoves off 
corridors. They are also being used 


in all-purpose rooms, study halls, 
basement facilities and, in one case, 
in a special dairy bar featuring 
white, chocolate and malted milk. 

The fact that they provide cold 
milk is especially important in in- 
creasing milk consumption in 
schools. Children are often quick 
to reject foods that do not measure 
up to standards observed in their 
own homes, and schools have tradi- 
tionally been plagued with the prob- 
lem of finding sufficient refrigera- 
tor space for their daily milk sup- 
plies. In a number of the schools 
the dispensers offered sufficient ex- 
tra refrigeration capacity to solve 
this problem completely. In the oth- 
ers five-gallon reserve cans could 
generally be kept in walk-in refrig- 
erators. 

Dispensers were also found to 
reduce the cost of milk since they 
permit bulk use rather than distri- 
bution in small bottles or cartons. 
In school systems where prices for 
milk in bulk and in small containers 
could be obtained for comparison, 
Savings averaged % cents per half- 
pint serving. 

By using dispensers with paper 
cups, as 14 out of the 16 schools 





are doing, problems of sanitation, 
labor and storage were also reduced 
or entirely eliminated. 

It was found that the dispensers 
of all makes being used presented 
no sanitation problem and _ had 
been perfectly reliable in all me. 
chanical functioning to date. 


What about “spilled milk” ? 


Some educators in the past have 
questioned whether _ dispensers 
would create problems in filling the 
cups to a full 8-ounces without over- 
flowing. Thirteen of 15 systems 
responding to this question stated 
that there was no trouble with the 
milk foaming or overflowing. One 
Official said there could be a prob- 
lem but need not be if the dis- 
penser was handled properly; an- 
other said a 10-ounce paper cup al- 


lowed plenty of extra room for any § 


foaming that occurred. 

Opinions as to whether the dis- 
pensers required operators was di- 
vided. Eight of 16 respondents use 
either non-professional help, or a 
teacher or a student to speed dis- 
tribution of milk and, especially, 
to serve younger children. Three 
superintendents drew a clear line: 


‘‘wild horses’’ can’t break 


Two stallions tried to pull 
a Samsonite folding chair apart- 
but Samsonite defied them— 






stayed as good as new ! 








Samsonite 


all-steel folding chairs in 10 decorator colors 
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operators in primary schools, self- 
service in high schools. Some pri- 
mary school officials insisted, how- 
ever, that younger children can be 
quickly trained to handle the serv- 
ing of their own milk. 

Fourteen of the 16 school sys- 
tems reporting stated that they 
found no special problems with 
speed of service in handling long 
lines of students. Two schools noted 
that there might be a problem but 
stated that they have none because 
their children go to lunch by grades 
or shifts. One official states that he 
had a problem until he stationed 
students to fill cups and dispose of 
the empty ones. Another gets his 
lunch-time service off to a fast start 
by having 25 cups of milk drawn 
immediately in advance. 


Service from milk dealers 


The survey revealed a high de- 
gree of cooperation between milk 
plant operators and the schools us- 
ing dispensers. Almost all schools 
reported that dairies had installed 
the equipment without charge and 
in half of the cases the dairies had 
provided the schools with dispens- 
ers without cas or at low rates. 





One dairy even furnished paper cups 
although they represent only a frac- 
tion-of-a-cent charge to individual 
pupils. The schools repeatedly ex- 
pressed their confidence that the 
dairies would efficiently handle any 
repairs that should become neces- 
sary, and route men were reported 
helping daily with the filling of the 
dispensers. 

The machines most commonly 
used hold two 5-gallon cans. For 
larger volume locations, dispensers 
accommodating three 5-gallon cans 
are often employed. One of the 
machines provides a cut-off device 
making it possible to deliver a spe- 
cified quantity of milk automati- 
cally. The great majority of the 
schools were using equipment with- 
out automatic cut-off, however. One 
was using a coin-operated unit. 

School systems vary the sizes and 
makes of dispensers according to 
need in their various buildings, with 
the largest dispenser program using 
three of the 10-gallon units and 
four of the 15-gallon size. 

Fourteen of the 16 schools used 
paper cups, one used glasses, and 
one reported use of clear plastic 
tumblers. Of those using paper cups, 





10 were using cone-shaped cups 
with holders, three flat-bottom cups 
and one a combination. 

Al! stated that the paper cups are 
easily disposed of with normal trash 
or by burning in the school furnace 
or in an incinerator. 


Cost of equipment 


Milk plant operators have loaned 
six of the Wisconsin schools the dis- 
pensers used, and another rents a 
dispenser to the school at a rate of 
3¢ per gallon of milk purchased. 

But most, of the schools bought 
the equipment outright at prices 
generally running between $200 and 
$300. With the help of the federal 
school milk program, the Wisconsin 
schools have been able to complete 
payments or pro-rating of costs in 
about a year’s time. Cups are also a 
recognized cost under the school 
milk program. 

The most popular choice, the 10- 
ounce cone cups, were reported 
costing in the neighborhood of $4.00 
per thousand, and smaller ones less. 
Flat-bottomed cups cost $5.00 to 
$8.50 per thousand. Plastic cup 
holders cost from 35¢ to 50¢; stain- 
less steel, from 63¢ to $1.00. 


SAMSONITE folding chair! 






Samsonite Folding Chairs... 
t, Last Longest. Shwayder Bros., Inc., 
Institutional Seating Division, 


Dept. SM-9, Detroit 29, Michigan 
SEPTEMBER 1957 


(Circle number 126 for more information) 


In an actual tug-of-war, two 
strong steeds pulled and 
lunged in opposite directions 
in an attempt to harm a 
Samsonite folding chair—but 
they couldn’t bend it, 
couldn’t break it, couwldn’t 
weaken it at all! 

What does this mean to you? 
Well, it doesn’t mean that you 
have wild horses in your 
school or office—but it does 
mean that Samsonite all-steel 
folding chairs will take the 
roughest treatment that 
comes their way and never 
show a sign of it! 

But Samsonite has even 
more to offer than its amazing 
strength! It’s the most 
attractive folding chair that 
ever beautified a room! 

10 decorator colors are 
specially designed to brighten 
and enrich any surroundings— 
improve morale and efficiency, 
too! See for yourself—write 
for the new Samsonite 
Institutional Seating 
Catalogue, today! 
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for pupils to walk arovnd or trip over. 


(Left above) Compact, easy-operating WARDROBEdoor is teacher's choice for spacesaving built-in cloakrooms. (Upper right) 
Sturdy construction and firm installation, plus wide continuous surface, make ideal mounting for chalkboard or tackboard. (Lower 
right) Upward-acting door leaves opening completely clear. Teacher has full view and control. Traffic is unobstructed — nothing 


New easy-operating 


Barcol WARDROBEdoor only $240' 


Free --Complete Manual now ready; send for yours! 





















Here are the advantages teachers need in a low-cost classroom wardrobe 





Important features of the new Barcol WARDROBE- 
door are based on actual interviews with teachers 
in a range of localities. Here are the advantages 
teachers say they need for efficient classroom 
management. 


Spacesaving upward action. Classroom side 
of WARDROBEdoors is fully usable wall space. 
And, open or closed, the complete wardrobe requires 
only 2 ft depth, yet provides ample room for coats, 
footwear, books. Class has full use of contingent 
floor space at all times. Teachers say exposed coat- 
racks and other types of wardrobes often create 
traffic problems and limit desk placement in the 
surrounding area. 


Easy operation. Precision engineering of counter- 
balanced action gives fingertip control. Teacher or 
pupil raises and lowers new WARDROBEdoor with 
complete ease. 


Double utility. Upper section of WARDROBEdoor 


offers unbroken mounting surface for chalkboard, 
chalkrail, and tackboard. Firm, sturdy construction 


completely eliminates rattle when chalkboard is in 
use. WARDROBEdoors save on building costs, add 
to room efficiency. 


Full access and control. Open, WARDROBEdoors 
offer no obstruction to pupil traffic or teacher's 
visibility and control. Many teachers prefer WARD- 
ROBEdoors for this reason. Absence of pivots and 
hinges on floor also facilitates cleaning. 


Neat appearance. Teachers emphasize importance 
of eliminating cloakroom clutter. WARDROBE: 
doors preserve businesslike, attractive uniformity 
in class environment. Sections are highly scuff- 
resistant and have excellent finishing qualities, 


Send for Manual 

Contains application photos, detailed drawings, 
sample specifications, building requirements, 
and letters reporting users’ experience. Free. 





% 10 ft x 6 ft WARDROBEdoor, f.o.b. Rockford, Illinois. 
Price subject to change without notice. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Dept. AC-79, Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 


(Circle number !27 for more information) 
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How to use “teaching by telephone” 


for children who can’t leave home 


Four years experience with telephone teaching have just been 


completed in Mt. Vernon, Ill. Here are facts on how any school 


can educate handicapped pupils at low cost with relative ease. 


S @ @ THE LAST WEEK of May, 
1957, a swarm of newswriters and 
photographers descended upon Mt. 
Vernon Township High School, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. This was the 
noisy climax to a four-year experi- 
ment which had proceeded without 
fanfare since September, 1952. 

Marvin Dempsey Malone had 
become the first student in Illinois 
to complete four years of high 
school by telephone. Graduating 
with him was Rosalie Anslinger 
who had obtained all but a few of 
her credits in the same manner. 
Both were victims of polio. 

Total cost of the program was 


negligible (see details in box on 
this page) in terms of the job that 
had been accomplished. 


How the system works 

These students were able to “at- 
tend” school because of a simple 
classroom device consisting of a 
small microphone-receiver combin- 
ation housed in metal box no longer 
than six inches by six inches by 
four inches. No dials or switches 
were necessary for its operation. A 
similar instrument was located in 
the home of each student. 

The two-way communication was 
controlled by a third box which 


was located in the main office of 
the high school. As long as the 
students were taking the same 
courses, only one speaker and one 
control box was necessary. Later 
in the program, when Marvin and 
Rosalie were taking different 
courses concurrently, it was neces- 
sary to add an additional speaker 
and an additional control box. 
During the first two years, when 
the students were in the same 
classes at the same time, the man- 
ual duties of the school officials 
were merely to see that the control 
box was turned on and that the 
speaker was transported to the cor- 





How 


much 


floes it 


cost? 
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The following detailed breakdown of costs was 
provided by Howard E. Rawlinson, Guidance 
Director of the Mt. Vernon Township High 
School, who also supplied the other factual 
material in this article. Says Mr. Rawlinson: 


“Each home station costs $7.50 per month 
and each school station costs $9.00 per month. 
There was a one-time installation fee of $5.00 
for the home and $10.00 for the school. Ad- 
ditional jacks (plug-in sockets) cost $7.00 each. 
There is one free jack with each school station 
(telephone company terminology for the micro- 


phone-receiver apparatus). We have one per- 
manent station in the auditorium and the two 
portable stations. Last year we had jacks in 
five different rooms. The instruments | referred 
to as a control box the company calls a ‘cut- 
off switch’ and its use is merely to switch the 
line from station to station. The school district 
paid the costs and was reimbursed by the 
State. A separate line was necessary from each 
home. Originally there was a mileage charge 
on this which was paid by the Kiwanis, but now 
the company tells me they no longer make 
a charge for the line—even for a new one.” 

















order to speak to the teacher or class. 


rect classroom at the correct time. 
This problem was easily solved by 
student help. 

The other main problem was the 
selection of teachers. It was found 
practical to choose teachers whose 
voices had a good carrying quality 
and those who had a natural bent 
for consideration of the unfortunate. 

The school administrators felt 
that much would be lost if the 
teacher were to become a disem- 
bodied voice to the sftdents, so a 
practice was made each year of 
taking the new classroom instruc- 
tors to visit each of the students 
before the first scheduled class. 
These visits did much to make the 
first few days of instruction easier 
for both teacher and pupil; many 
teachers returned to the homes of 
their own volition on later occa- 
sions, and several suggested that 
the homebound students use the 
telephone after school hours to 
clear up difficulties. 

[Ed. Most educators believe that 
telephone education should be regu- 
larly supplemented by direct per- 
sonal contact with teachers. They 
emphasize the need as being two- 
fold: first, the child requires individ- 
ual help as a basic part of his educa- 
tional program; and, second, it is 
essential to the student’s morale that 
he get individual recognition. Home 
visits, they point out, give him a 
sense of belonging and worth.] 


The school’s microphone-receiver need not be directly in front 
of the speaker. It will pick up normal sounds from anywhere 
in the room. At the student’s end, he flicks down a switch in 


Fellow students help 

Students were encouraged to use 
the speaker to carry on conversa- 
tions with Rosalie and Marvin at 
the conclusion of the regular pe- 
riods. This practice also helped to 
make all concerned feel that those 
on the telephone were actually part 
of the classes. 

The student service system was 
again called into play in the trans- 
portation of written work, prob- 
lems, visual aids, mimeographed 
material, tests, etc. There were al- 
ways more volunteers for these jobs 
than were needed and each volun- 
teer performed his service faith- 
fully even through the bad winter 
months. The chief requirements for 
the volunteers were good attend- 
ance records and dependability. 

The first real decision on policy 
came at the time of the first semes- 
ter examinations. Short quizzes had 
been sent to the homes in sealed 
envelopes and returned in the same 
manner, but the semester examina- 
tions were considered to be of much 
greater importance. The adminis- 
tration felt that it had three choices: 
to insist that the students come to 
the school; to send a proctor to the 
homes; or to use the honor system. 

It was decided to try the honor 
system. The examinations were 
taken to the homes by the guidance 
director at the same time as the 
examinations were scheduled in the 





school. 
brought back later by the guidance 
director or returned in a sealed en- 
velope by the parents. 


They were then either 


Extracurricular activities, too 
But all was not study and ex- 
aminations. Soon after the initial 
installation, the bedside students 
discovered that they could talk 
with each other, even with the 
school installations turned off, since 
their hook-up was like a telephone 
“party-line.” They spent many 
long hours working assignments to- 
gether, discussing future plans, 
and just carrying on conversation. 

They were also able to listen to 
many extra school events. A 
speaker had been installed in the 
high school auditorium, and in the 
event of a concert, an operetta, a 
school play, or any other such 
event occurring at night, the con- 
trol box was turned on and 
switched to the auditorium so that 
the students might share in these 
activities. 

Next year the two children ex- 
pect to enroll in the Mt. Vernon 
Community College and to com 
tinue to attend classes by telephone. 


For more detailed information 
on the equipment used in “teach- 
ing by telephone’’, please circle num- 
ber 196 on the Reader Service Card 
bound in this issue. 
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OPEN HOUSE 
AT BLUE ISLAND 
FOR MUTSCHLER 
CLOTHING CENTER 


Modei Clothing Center 
Campus Building 
Community High School 
Blue Island, Illinois 


ARCHITECT: 
Nicol & Nicol 
Chicago, Illinois 
MUTSCHLER 
SALES OFFICE: 

1. P. Rieger Co. 
Bellwood, Illinois 


SEWING MACHINES: 
White Sewing 
Machine Corp. 

Cleveland, Ohio 





FOR... 

Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Areas 
Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Areas 
Grooming Areas 


Home Management 
Areas 


Chiid Care Areas 
Arts & Crafts Rooms 
General Storage Areas 
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Administrators at Community High School in Blue 
Island, Illinois, were so proud of this new Mutschler 
installation they sent invitations to see their ‘*‘ Model 
Clothing Center’’ at an Open House. And it was 
enthusiastically admired by a large crowd. 


If you are planning a new or remodeled school 
department, our sales engineers can likewise give you 
the benefit of their specialized knowledge . . . drawn 
from nationwide experience. Mutschler hardwood 
cabinetwork is especially designed for schools and 
has a heritage of quality since 1893. 


Send coupon below. 






MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 9107-1, Nappanee, Indiana 
Please send address of our nearest Mutschler sales engineers. 





name 





school or firm 





address 





city, state 


We are interested in: 
new department_____; remodeled department____.. 


(Circle number 128 for more information) 









































Examples of the hundreds 





m leaving now...I'll take a copy 
with me.” Quicker than you can put 
on your hat and coat, the Dial-A- 
Matic copy is ready. There is no wait- 
ing or fuss. 





we 


Fed 


“The Athletic Department wants a copy 
of these bids.” All papers, even if in- 
cluding notations in ink or colored 
pencil, can be copied instantly on the 
Dial-A-Matic. And the original never 
has to leave the office. 





"We'll need extra copies for the meet- 
ing.” Now everyone at a meeting can 
have copies of important material. If 
necessary, additional copies can be 
made right in the meeting room 
without disturbing anyone. 





"Send a copy of this report to the Board 
of Education.”” With the Dial-A-Matic 
that’s all there is to making a copy of 
an important document in seconds. 
If it’s a confidential document, mak- 
ing a Dial-A-Matic copy is so simple 
that you can do it yourself. 





"Send a copy of this transcript to the 
State University.’’ No sooner said than 
done with the Dial-A-Matic. It’s fast 
and simple to get extra copies to fill 
requests from all outside sources. 





“Let’s see the last application on file.” 
Eliminate loss of file copies. Fill re 
quests for copies with low-cost, photo 
exact copies made easily on the Dial- 
A-Matic. 
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Copy All SchodP 




























Instant! 


e) | rFapers Ye ee 
yAll-Purpose Copy Maker! | 








Instantly copies transcripts, photographs, music 
sheets, certificates, articles, letters, contracts, 
drawings, work sheets, blueprints, etc. 


Schools throughout the United States have accepted Apeco Auto- 
Stat as standard equipment to handle their many applications for 
copying. It makes exact photo copies of anything in seconds. With 
the new all-electric Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat you can get 
clear, bright, sharp black on white copies and it’s so easy. The magic 
touch dial control assures a perfect copy every time. Styled in pol- 
ished, gleaming, stainless steel—the Apeco Auto-Stat is handsome, 
light weight, and compact. It copies any original up to 15” wide— 
any length on opaque or transparent paper—printed on one or both 
sides. It offers hundreds of time and money saving uses for every 
school and is priced well within the smallest. budget. 








EASY TO OPERATE ANYONE CAN MAKE COPIES 
The dial is the secret of the world’s easiest copying Dial-A-Matic operation is a triumph of simplicity. 


me method. Just turn the dial to the type of original The original to be copied and Apeco paper are put 
ast being copied and the Dial-A-Matic is adjusted to into the copying unit. Just two simple steps and you 
fill produce a perfect copy every time. zip the copies apart... that’s all there is to it! 





Manufactured and distributed by 
ApEcO AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
i 1920 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 
DIAL-A-MATIC° Branches or sales offices in all principal cities 


Send for NEW FREE BOOK 


and special report for schools 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. | 
1920 West Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois | 
Rush me without obligation your new free book on the all-electric Apeco 
Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat plus the special report on how schools can use 
Apeco Auto-Stat copying. 









Find out how you can save time and 
money with the revolutionary all- 
electric Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto- 




















2.” 
re- Stat. Now ready... a new special School 
report—the results of a thorough Adiies 
. study of schools’ copying requirements. 
x it is packed with facts and specific ‘ Zone Ss 
applications that will increase the City. tate 
efficiency of your operation. Mail Individual Title 





Ee Cole ae uae In Canada: Apeco of Canada Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 


Stat copying in complete detail. nee cs ce SE SS SE SS SSS SS SS SY SD SN SN SS SD Sk ee 
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Can a Schgol District Plan Ahead? 





continued from page 31 


parents of those kids before, be- 
cause everything was going fine. 


Q. In other words, things have to 
be pretty bad to get out the vote? 


A. (HENDRICKSON): Timing is im- 
portant, too. You don’t want to 
have an election right before in- 
come tax time, or before Christ- 
mas. We timed this election for the 
end of February. It was long 
enough after Christmas so that peo- 
ple had forgotten about their Christ- 
mas bills and they still hadn’t be- 
gun to think about their income 
tax in April. I think timing had 
something to do with all of this. 


Q. Then would you say that timing 
was the key factor? | 


A. No, nothing as simple as: that. 
If I had to pin it to any one single 
thing, ’'d say we won because of 
the personality of our superintend- 
ent. Jim Merrihew was the key fac- 
tor. We had gone through a series 
of elections with an administrator 
who, evidently, was not popular 
with the public. It reached the point 
where they would not vote for any- 
thing that he was for. When Jim 
came into the picture this year, it 
made the difference. 


Q. Let me get this straight. Would 
you say that for a school district to 
be successful in arranging for the 
financing of a new school, the per- 
sonality and the caliber of the school 
superintendent is the chief factor? 


A. It is the key to the situation. 
Board members enter into it, too. 




















But the superintendent carries the 
brunt of it. 


Mr. Merrihew, as super- 
intendent, | wonder if 
you could explain how 
you were able to get the 
vote out? What did you do? 


A. The methods we used have been 
used in other areas just as success- 
fully. We got people to invite a 
group over to their house for coffee 
and doughnuts, for example, and 
then we sent somebody in to speak 
to them. I talked to as many as 
five different groups in one day. We 
had the full support of our local 
newspaper, and it carried innumer- 
able stories supporting us. For sev- 
eral days before the election, the pa- 
per gave us scare headlines of “be 
sure and vote yes” on school bonds. 
We used the doorknob sticker type 
of thing to remind people to vote. 
Our main effort was to get people 
down to the polls. On election day, 
we had cars to give them rides. We 
had poll watchers, and in the after- 
noon we checked for people who 
were eligible voters but who hadn’t 
come out to vote. We contacted 
them, to be sure they voted. 


Q. When you say “groups” do you 
mean organizations like PTA? ° 


A. Indirectly. We tried to cross or- 
ganizational lines. We didn’t use 
the PTA as the PTA, we used the 
membership. We didn’t want to be 
backed, necessarily, by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but we liked to 


"™e must have the need 
before we can pass a 
bond issue." Lillibridge 


be backed by people who were 
members of the Chamber. We did- 
n’t try to get any pariicular church © 
group, or the ministerial associa. | 
tion. We tried to get the people, the 

individuals. We wound up with prac. 
tically everybody’s endorsement. 


Q. Apparently this was a new tack ™ 
for your district. Is that right? 


A. (HENDRICKSON ): That’s right, in @ a 


previous elections, citizens commit-} 
tees were organized and often they,? 
themselves, were not in accord ong 
what they wanted. In another elec-4 
tion that failed, we were backed’ 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Ing 
this last one, we took the thing in 
our own hands and all of the cam-§ 
paign was directed by the admin-= 
istrator and the board. We asked} 
certain groups, like the PTA and} 
the Chamber of Commerce, and¥ 
other people who were influential” 
in the district, to work. But each¥ 
and every effort was handled di-7 


rectly from the school board table, 3% 


These groups cooperated very well, 
that way. We had board members 
out making speeches. We had the 
school officials speak. Even the stu- 
dents were working. We had a chain 
going, and it worked. We had one 
head, and: he in turn called on the 
board members, and they went to 
work on the different organizations. 


Mr. Mann, you were 

sort of an outsider on 
Se this picture. What do 
you think was the strong 
point in this campaign? 


A. (MANN): I believe that the major 
item was the new personality—the 
new superintendent. He was fresh, 
he had good ideas, he worked hard 
and he certainly knew how to in- 
fluence the more influential mem- 
bers of the community. 


Q. Mr. Hendrickson, you were the 
first one to mention this factor of 
perscnality . . . the personality of 
the superintendent. Would you say 
that he’ll be able to work as effec- 
tively in a campaign two years from 
now? Would his popularity be as 
strong? Or is it the newness that 
counts? 


A. I would say that he—or any 
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"We are trying to get some direct contact with what is happening in the classrooms." 


superintendent should be stronger 
in the next election than in the past 
one, because he is better known 
and better liked. Newness helps but 
that isn’t the big thing. 


K KW OW 


A little while ago you 

mentioned that Coro- 

na’s population growth 
was caused by industry 
moving in. What's the atti- 
tude of these new firms 
who are going to be paying 
a good chunk of the bill for 
new schools? 


A. (LILLIBRIDGE ): Let me answer it 
this way. The manager of our new 
furniture factory, which employs 
about 300 men, has not only volun- 
teered, but has on several occa- 
Sions offered the company’s serv- 
ices in any way possible to help 
promote more bonds for schools. 
In other words, they want schools. 
That is one of the first things a lot 
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of industries ask about. That ques- 
tion “how can we help the schools” 
has been asked recently by an out- 
fit which is spending five million 
dollars and is very much concerned 
about our school situation. It has 
offered to help. 


Q. Have you accepted that offer? 
A. No. Up to now we haven’t had 


Hendrickson 


to, because we were lucky in our 
last election. But it is possible that 
we might call on them, if they are 
still in a receptive mood, in other 
elections to follow. 


Q. Is there any reason why you 
wouldn’t want‘to call on them? 


A. (MERRIHEW): I don’t think so. 
I’m sure they would help financially 


"It’s the rare community that will 


shell out money to stay ahead." 


Mann 
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Led by the famous EDUCATOR screens, the Radiant Projection Screen Line has 
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With the introduction of Radiant UNIGLOW, which gives peak brilliance over a 
40% larger area than ever possible before, combined with clear, sharp details and 
perfect color rendition, Radiant Screens offer screen surfaces for optimum projection 
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Write for more complete details and specifications on the 
complete Radiant projection screen line 
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if they were called upon. In fact, 
they did help us financially on the 
cost of the last campaign. You see, 
no campaign expenses can be 
charged against the school district. 
So you have to promote funds for 
a campaign from outside ‘sources. 


There are professional 

services available to 

school districts I be- 
lieve to help them with 
bond issues. Have you ever 
used one? 


A. (HENDRICKSON): We have con- 
sidered everything. Some of the 
very large districts have hired pro- 
fessional public relations people 
who come in and work with them. 
In a small community like ours, it 
might make people mad. 


Q. You don’t think these people 
can work behind the scenes? 


A. (MERRIHEW): Not to any very 
great degree. I think the only as- 
sistance they can give is very spe- 
cific technical help. In general, any 
outside influence that is brought 
into a campaign can backfire. 


ww 


What about future 

bond issues? Are you 

doing anything now to 
get ready te sell them to 
the public? Will you follow 
the same program? 


A. (HENDRICKSON): I think that 
in future elections it will be neces- 
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"Our meetings 
are open. We 
try to encour— 
age community 
participation." 


Hendrickson 


sary for us to try several methods. 
Methods that work one time may 
not work another time. It seems to 
me that we are going to have to 
gauge our public and sell our pro- 
grams as best we can. I think we'll 
direct future campaigns in the same 
way, though. 


Q. Have you ever thought about 
using a citizens committee to do 
the job? 


A. (MERRIHEW): I think we’re bet- 
ter off with an organized group 
which is in no way officially con- 
nected with the schools. In the past, 
there was enough dissension be- 
tween members of the gitizens 
committee that it became a fac- 
tional operation. When this hap- 
pens, it hinders the program and 
confuses the issues. Incidentally, I 
don’t think that the superintendent 


"When you pass any bond election these days 
it's because you work hard 
as many as five different groups in one day." 


Merrihew 


was necessarily at fault before— 
certainly not completely—or re- 
sponsible for the success in this lat- 
est victory. It’s true that some citi- 
zens committees in some commu- 
nities have sold things that could 
not be sold by the school board or 
by the administrative staff. In other 
areas, they’ve failed. 


Q. From a superintendent’s point of 
view, a citizens committee be- 
comes just another power to be 
reckoned with. Is that true? 


A. (MERRIHEW): It’s true that some 
citizens committees are hostile, 
and some groups do take up a size- 
able chunk of the administrator’s 
time. But that is not the purpose of 
the citizens committee. I don’t 
think they are really citizens com- 
mittees any longer when that oc- 
curs. When it does, I suspect it 


I talked to 
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your floors... LOOK OU [ i 


UNLESS You've usED .S4Y/G. 


STYLE is a new buffable synthetic fin- 
ish that will keep its new waxed-look 
even after months of punishment .. . 
also maintenance of STYLE is easy, be- 
cause it can be buffed and maintained 
as you would a wax finish—or, main- 
tained as a plastic type finish without 
buffing. 


INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION OF STYLE 
The new floor finish that keeps a ‘New Waxed 








Look"’ on your school floors . . . for months! 
VESTAL « Incorporated 
4963 MANCHESTER AVE., 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
Gentlemen: I'd like a free demonstration of your 
new STYLE polymeric floor finish. 
Name Title all 
ESSER Se = 
Address 
City State 
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doesn’t necessarily, represent the 
genera! attitude of the complete 
citizens committee, but rather only 
a particular group that belonged to 
the committee. I don’t think there is 
any substitute for strong direction, 
in an clection, by the board and the 
administration. 


Q. Are you doing anything else to 
get ready for the next bond issue? 


A. (MERRIHEW): Our school board 
has had a very well organized cam- 
paign set up for a two-fold pur- 
pose. One purpose is to educate the 
board, itself. A board member 
can’t be expected to be familiar 
with all the facts of school organi- 
zation and school administration. 
So we spend every other school 
board meeting in an organized at- 
tempt to educate the board. The 
second purpose is to inform the 
public of our activities and, inci- 
dentally, of our needs. We have 
100 or more spectators at our meet- 
ings who automatically undergo the 
same educational program. That 
will pay off in the future. 


What do you mean by 
“educate the board’? 


A, (HENDRICKSON ): Let me clarify 
that. What we are trying to do is 
get some direct contact with what 
is taking place in the classrooms. 
We have never known that before 
because we can’t take time to go 
and visit all those classrooms. We 
have had eight or ten different dem- 
onstrations, in school board meet- 
ings, from different departments of 
the school. I personally have 


S 
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learned more about what takes 
place in the system than I learned 
in all other ways before. 


Q. You mean you actually have a 
classroom demonstration in the 
board meeting? 


A. (LILLIBRIDGE): Yes. We organ- 
ize a program on how we teach 
reading in Corona schools. Then 
when something like “Why Can’t 
Johnny Read?” comes up, we have 
some factual answers. We know our 
children are taught properly. We 
can say that if a child can’t read in 
Corona, it’s probably because the 
apple falls close to the tree, and his 
parents probably can’t read either. 
This program has been very popu- 
lar. 


Q. You say you have 100 spectators. 
Are all of your meetings open and 
well attended, or just these demon- 
strations? 


A. (HENDRICKSON): Our meetings 
are all open—every single meet- 
ing. We try to encourage as much 
community participation as we 
can. We don’t do it on a town 
meeting sort of basis, because we 
have too much work. But we do 
encourage visitors and questions. 
We don’t always have 100 people 
there. You can get a mob at any 
time if people are mad at you, or if 
you have a special program, but 
not for routine business meetings. 


Q. How often are these demonstra- 
tion meetings held? 


A. (HENDRICKSON): Every second 
meeting. We very often use a por- 
tion of the alternate meeting. 


"Prices are going up 
from 4% to 10% a 
year." Mann 


Q. Do you give these programs 
much publicity? 


A. (MERRIHEW): We make sure the 
public knows about them. We are 
trying to work very closely with the 
papers at this time, and they. help 
us. In the last five or six years, we 
had drifted away from the news- 
papers and had a lot of opposition 
on things. Now we do _ better 
groundwork and they cooperate 
when we need publicity or an ar- 
ticle. It takes plenty of time, I 
might add, to do this properly. END 
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How to keep your bond costs down 





(Continued from page 27) 


1, When overall school costs are 
lower than they will be later, and so 
tend to stabilize the overall tax rate? 

2. When the best selling maturi- 
ties are the early ones, and so keep 
the interest rate and interest costs as 
low as possible at the time of sale? 


In Table 2 you can see what hap- 
pens when we reverse the shorter 
maturity schedule of Table 1, in 
comparison with the conventional 
longer issue, to see how we might 
meet the above situation. This time, 
we estimate the interest rate at 
3.9%, or 0.1% below the shorter 
issue of Table 1. We find, besides 
saving an additional $107,000, due 
partly to the lowered interest rate 
and partly to the more rapid pay- 
ment of principal, this maturity 
schedule has the additional merit of 
reducing principal and interest pay- 
ments as school costs are rising. 


Set up 2 reserve fund 

Now let us assume that this dis- 
trict can look ahead five years be- 
fore it has to build. What can be ex- 
pected if its taxpayers will set up a 
capital reserve fund of $100,000 a 
year for these five years? At the end 
of the five years the district will 
have $500,000, plus $30,000 if in- 
vested in an interest account at 3% 
simple interest. The bond_issue then 
would be for $970,000 for the $1,- 
500,000 building. Let us set up a 
twenty-year maturity schedule in 
Table 3, compared to the conven- 
tional issue in Table 1. We shall 
assume the same interest rate, for 
it is at present impossible to assess 
the effect of a capital reserve fund. 
However, it is expected that it 
would either reduce the interest rate 
somewhat, or increase the premium, 
or both, because such a fund 


1. Is evidence of foresighted plan- 
ning, which potential investors like. 

2. Will reduce the bonds to be 
sold in a “tight money” market. 


Even at that, it is seen that the 
$500,000 capital reserve fund will 
accomplish the same as $771,400 
when compared to the parallel for 
the entire cost of the building. The 
net saving in interest costs is $241,- 
400, plus $30,000 interest. 

Similar results can be noted, even 
though the capital reserve fund is 
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smaller and is established over a 
shorter period of time. 
Consequently, you can see that 
your board of education should do 
some careful financial planning if 
it is to achieve economies and an 
equitable distribution of the tax bur- 
den. “Although most school con- 
struction is financed by long-term 
borrowing, it is not the exclusive, 
nor, ... the most desirable method.””! 
“In every school district, the 
board’s consideration and adoption 
of methods to strengthen its fiscal 
structure will help to reduce the 
burden of debt service charges. The 
best procedure in any one district 
will be largely dictated by existing 
circumstances after careful apprais- 
al of the various factors [involved]. 
Policy decisions by the board of ed- 
ucation . . . should be based on 
considerations of economy, and of 
fairness to the present generation 
and to future generations, without 
overburdening either but giving full 
justice to . . . educational needs.”? 
Furthermore, while you are con- 
sidering means of reducing interest 
costs on construction issues, consid- 
er also the advisability of conserv- 
ing your credit for those issues. You 
can do this by paying for relatively 
small items, such as new school 
buses, garage, sites, major repairs, 
and the like, from current revenues 
or with the help of capital notes. 
In this way you save on interest 
costs for these items at the same 
time that you are conserving your 
credit for your construction issues. 
This helps you to reduce interest 
costs on the necessary bonds. 
Again, you should publicize this as- 
pect of your financial planning in 
the bond brochure. 


Timing your bond issue 

Another aspect of financial plan- 
ning is timing the bond sale. There 
are several factors to consider: 


1. Ordinarily, you borrow money 
as you need it. 


1 State of New York Commission 
on School Buildings, «More Schools 
for Your Money!”—The Finance 
Handbook. 

4 The Commission, Albany, 1954. p. 


' 2 ibid. p. 21. 


2. When building a school, you 
don’t need it all at once. Your archi. 
tect will prepare an anticipated cash 
flow plan, so you will know how 
much you need at any time. 

3. Generally you can borrow for 
short periods by means of bond an. 


‘ ticipation notes for less than the 


longer term bonds will cost you, 
4. The bond market, like the 
stock market, has its ups and downs 
as well as its long term trends. Yoy 
Should have the advice of someone 
who knows the financial market, 
who knows when large issues are to 
be floated and who keeps track of 
the supply of bonds yet to come up 
for sale. He will be able to give you 
his professional opinion as to when 
it might be best for you to sell. 


I am reminded of one district 
which sold its bonds almost as soon 
as they were authorized, some time 
before the board knew what the 
actual cost of the building was go- 
ing to be because the contractors 
hadn’t yet had a chance to submit 
their bids. If the bids had come in 
under the estimates, you can see 
that this di..rict would have bor- 
rowed money which it didn’t need. 

The board of education would 
have run no risks if it had followed 
this orderly procedure: 


e Get the authorization from the 
people 

e Get the contracts signed 

e Use bond anticipation notes as 
needed 

e Determine best schedule for dis- 
trict’s interest in view of the market 
at the time of sale 

e Sell bonds at best time. 


A word of caution 

Market conditions for school 
bonds change from time to time. 
The spread between rates under 
various plans may increase or de- 
crease. The situations illustrated un- 
der the three tables are typical, 
however, of how savings in inter- 
est costs may be made. Various 
combinations of tables, in accord- 
ance with the money market at the 
time of the proposed sale, should 
be drawn up for the board’s com 
sideration. The examples do not ¢x- 
haust all possibilities. 
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FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


e Stand at the new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and table’s cen- {FE RRIBEEE Get complete information on 
ter. Without taking a step, you can open or fold this 12 foot, the new HOWMATIC “12” and the 6 ft. 
Spring Tensioned unit in one, easy, automatic motion! Howe Bench and Table. For free illus- 

Opened, a foolproof lock grips the HOWMATIC bench and trated folder containing dimensions, struc- 


table automatically, resists children’s efforts to toy with it. 
Folded, the HOWMATIC stays securely locked; the release bar 
is purposely placed at adult height. 

Space needs often require that bench and table units be folded 
and wheeled away before cleaning. This means repeated unfold- 
ing, cleaning, refolding. The HOWMATIC eliminates this duplicate 
work, cuts cleaning time up to 50%. Even when folded, all 
HowmarTic surfaces—even bench tops—are exposed for easy 
cleaning. (This feature is exclusive with yx “ota 
the HOWMATIC “]2”!) 

The HowmatIc is compact and ma- 
nheuverable, even in close quarters. When 
the Howma tic is folded, four, large, 
hard rubber swivel casters on the center 
frame make the unit easy to move even 
in small spaces. Four, fixed casters on 
the bench legs firmly secure the unit 
When open. 


Folded, the HOWMATIC “12” requires minimum 
Space, is easily maneuvered on swivel casters. a 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. : Park AVENUE, NEW VORK 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. + If it folds—ask HOWE! Pending 
(Circle number 132 for more information) 


tural information and description of For- 
mica tops, use the handy coupon today! 
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HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC, 
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folder containing complete data on the new How- 
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There is a man who knows 











ell help you solve your maintenance problems 


AND PROBABLY SAVE YOU MONEY, TOO! 


Maintaining a floor, especially an asphalt tile floor, knows how to do the job in the best way with the least 
can be a problem. The finishing material selected must expense for labor and materials. He knows how to 
stand up under abuse. It must keep floors light and protect all of your costly floors and floor coverings and 
attractive without harming the surface. It must be easy the best ways to maintain your building from floor to 
enough to use so that labor costs are low. And, it must ceiling, and he can help you in other ways, too. 


ical intain. . ' 
be easy, as well as economical, to maintai Your Huntington Man will gladly help supervise the 


Solving these problems requires the time and knowl- maintenance of floors and help train personnel. It's a 
edge of a specialist. When you have a floor that needs service that’s yours without cost when you use Hunt- 
refinishing—any type of floor from wood to asphalt to ington products. Write for the name of the Huntington 
-concrete—consult your nearby Huntington Man. He Man nearest you. No obligation, of course. 


HUNTINGTON @&@® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana ° Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania ° Toronto 2, Ontario 
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ScHOOL PLANNING AND BUILDING HANDBOOK. Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt and Leggett. F. W. Dodge Corpora- 


tion, New York. 626 pp. $12.75. 


s = = HERE’S THE FIRST BOOK on schoolhouse plan- 
ning that really lives up to its advance billing as a 
“practical handbook for laymen.” If there’s any one 
reason why it succeeds where others have failed, it’s 
because the editors have concentrated on those aspects 
of construction that are important to a school board or 
an administrator, carefully avoiding the problems that 
are the particular business of the architect or engineer. 
If your district is building, don’t fail to read it. 
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The “authors” are principals in a well-known educa- 


How long does it take 
to build a school? 


tional consultant firm. Actually, they are editors, for 
each of the 40 carefully defined chapters has been 
written by a leading authority selected for his particular 
knowledge of a specific building problem. The overall 
result is a tight, non-repetitive work that gets down to 


hard facts. 


The following excerpts from the chapter “Timetable 
for School Building Projects” is typical of the authors’ 
down-to-earth approach: 


The timetable for School Building Projects 


The phrase “time is of the essence” applies to most 
school building projects. Projects are often slow getting 
underway even though completed facilities are urgently 
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TABLE 35.1 Architects estimates of time required for planning a large secondary school. 


Boards of education want to 
reduce time lapse to the mini- 
mum on the planning and con- 
struction work. Architects seek- 
ing the commission for a large 
secondary school project, sub- 
mitted the schedules shown in 
Table 35.1. Eleven experienced 
school architectural firms partic- 
ipated in these estimates. Their 
estimates may be consider mini- 
mal and not maximal, as the 
report was submitted as part of 
the sales presentation of archi- 
tectural services. The differences 
in total time are considerable. 
Boards of education should un- 
derstand that forcing plan pro- 
duction time to a minimum in 
the drafting rooms of architects 
and engineers may result in less 
creative work, less adequate 
plans and specifications, higher 
bids for construction and dis- 
appointingly more “extra” costs 
beyond the contractual agree- 


ment.... 
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minimal and not maximal. 





Architects! [4[ ele; oa, e}r lepai ry. is 
Time in months 
PHASE 1 
Time between re-| 2 2 2 1} 3 5 2 5 2+ | 3+ 2 
ceipt of Board to to to to to 
of Education re- 5 3 2 34 6 
quirements and ; 
completion of 
preliminary 
plans 
Puase 2 
Between approval 5 5 5 4 3} 5 4 6 & 5 6 
of preliminary to to to to to to 
plans and com- 8 6 4 7 5 9 
pletion of work- 
ing drawings 
and final spec- 
ifications 
Puase 3 
Between approval 1 5 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
of working to to to 
drawings and 6 1} 14 
receipt of con- 
tractors’ bids 
Passe 4 
Between accept- 14 24 12 15 14 20 10 15 15 10 18 
ance of bid and to to to to to to to to 
completion of 15 15 18 16 12 18 |' 18 14 
buildings 
Total time 22 36 20 213 | 214 31 17 27 | 26+ | 19+ 27 
to to to to to to to to to to 
23 43 25 25 25 33 20 314 | 30+ | 23+ 
1Eleven experienced school architectural firms participated in these tes. The may be considered 
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A. C. DAVENPORT & 


eee DEPT. S.M., 311 N. DESPLAINES ST. e@ 


for Every Job in Your School! 
100 DIFFERENT STYLES 
AND SIZES 


Wherever you need a Bulletin Board 
oa x office, library, etc.—for 

ings or announcemen 
a baba a Dav-Son Board for the 
jo tractive, stu proof 
—quality-built throughout byt Ge 
largest manufacturer in the 


isdeubladalter”. 
BULLETIN BOARDS a 
y 


For indoor or outdoor use. Man: 
ifuming with padi min glass doors and 
Sociucel "ar sted 
corners, or me 
— > in ers, hard of handsome finish. 
Also available with 5’-5” standards. 


Genuine Self-Sealing 


CORK-BACK BOARDS 


World’s largest selection of indoor and outdoor 
styles. Hardwood or metal frames, with or 
without locking glass doors. 


Finest Quality 
CHALK BOARDS 


Black or Green. Exclusive 
smooth Dur-O-Plate Chalk 
Surface. Wide range of sizes. 
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site Nemeolaten Stock Metl’ Siem DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Flashing Safety Signs, and other products. if your can’t supply 
Write for our big FREE 1957 Catalog. you, write direct + 

SON, INC. 
Now in Our 25th Year of Quality Service 


_ 

so 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. oo 
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IF 
YOU 
WANT 
MORE 
INFORMATION 


There’s a free reader- 
service card bound in the back of this 
magazine. It’s self-addressed and postage- 
paid. We hope you'll use it anytime you 
want additional facts from us about any- 
thing you read in our editorial or adver- 
tising pages. 


Here’s how it works. 
Circle the key number of items that inter- 
est you and fill in your name and address. 
We'll respond as quickly as possible. 
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needed. Usually school executives wish to occupy ney 
buildings in September, at the beginning of a schog) 
year. The time schedule for the many steps from initi. 
tion to completion of the project becomes an importagy 
guide, against which the progress of each step shoul 
be checked. . 


Adjusting time schedules 


The timetable of a project may frequently require 
adjustment. Unforeseen delays disrupt the time scheg. 
ule. Citizens’ committees may seek more time thay 
has been allotted to do their work. The reviewing bodig 
may have to devote their time to other services, The 
bond election may be unfavorable and thus require re. 
consideration of the entire program. A national emerg. 
ency may arise or a local strike may tie up the works. 


Completed time schedule 


Table 35.2 on this page presents a proposed time 
schedule readjusted by the architects after many months 
taken up with site problems, faculty and board of educa. 
tion conferences, preliminary sketches and preliminary 
budgeting. Slight changes may still be found necessary, 
but such a schedule enables the architects to plan the 
work of their staffs so that the major dates may be met, 





TABLE 35.2 Estimated time schedule for 
proposed Great Neck Junior and Senior 
High School 


Prepared November 1954 by LaPierre, Litch- 
field and Partners 





Date Year 
Referendum Dec. 8 1954 
Site preparation bid documents 
start Dec. 15 1954 
Preliminary architectural draw- 
ings for board approval Jan. 24 1955 
State Educational Dept. ap- 
proval to be received Feb. 7 1955 
Site preparation bid documents 
Complete Feb.15 1955 
Advertise for bids Feb. 15 1955 
Board approval Feb. 21 1955 
State approval Feb. 25 1955 
Issue for bidding Mar.1 1955 
Receive bids Mar. 15 1955 
Let contracts Apr. 1 1955 
Break ground Apr. 8 1955 
Construction bid documents 
Complete June 27 1955 
Board.approval July 5 1955 
Advertise for bids July 6 1955 
State approval July 18 1955 
Start bidding July 20 1955 
Receive bids Aug. 23 1955 
Let contracts Sept. 15 1955 
Substantial completion July 1 1957 
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public relations program 

ScHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS, by Leslie W. Kindred, 
Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957, 
428 pages. 

Proceeding from the proposition that public rela- 
tions is a necessary and natural function of a pub- 
lily supported institution, Professor Kindred writes a 
primer on the proper way to handle public relations. 

He points out that while many school boards are 
undertaking public relations programs, few of them 
are doing it on a sound organized basis. In this book 
he proposes to point out the correct way. 

Covered in the volume are such subjects as parent 
relations, organized community groups, school publi- 
cations, staff relations and organization and adminis- 
tration of the school public relations program. If your 
school district needs a basic public relations orientation, 
this book may be the answer. 


Guide on school insurance 

§cHOOL PROPERTY INSURANCE, EXPERIENCES AT 
STATE LEVEL, by N. E. Viles, Sr., Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Paper bound, 1956, 
61 pages. $.25 

School insurance is an important factor in school 
administration yet few administrators have had the 
opportunity to make extensive studies in the field. 
Now the U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has brought out a paper back book summariz- 
ing the experiences of the states and suggesting areas 
where improvements can be made in school insurance. 

Crammed into this compact booklet are case his- 
tories including an important chapter on fire insur- 
ance and an intensive look at the insurance pro- 
grams of five individual states. 

School insurance has developed into a major ad- 
ministrative problem for many local school officials. 
Frequent questions are raised concerning insurance 
programs. Specifically there is interest in the make- 
up of insurance rates, the relationship of returns and 
costs to losses, the reasonableness of rates and the 
means of reducing them. 

Here for the first time is a study that summarizes 
information on school insurance experiences and helps 
to give some important answers to these questions, 


Communications between districts 

Let’s GET Our ScHOOLS READY Now! National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools, New York City. 
Paperbound. 15 pages. 

School needs are growing every day. Throughout 
the nation individual school systems are solving them, 
but, unfortunately, there is little intercommunication 
although the problems are similar. 

This booklet serves as an introduction to what is 
going on in variou; school districts, shows that prob- 
lems are basically the same everywhere and points up 
avenues that have been used successfully. 

School administrators may find it useful for dis- 
ttibution to PTA’s, citizens’ councils, business and la- 
bor organizations. 
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This trademark 





guarantees quality! 


For the finest in steel office furniture . . . look for the 
Bentson trademark! It’s your assurance of depend- 
able service ... quality construction... and func- 
tional beauty. For over 40 years, Bentson desks, 
tables, files and accessory units have fulfilled exact- 
ing office demands for service and efficiency. 


You can depend on Bentson exclusive Perma-hush 
construction. You can depend on the Bentson trade- 
mark ... it’s your guarantee to satisfaction. 


The 6000 Series desks, 
tables and companion 
units feature roll-edge 
tops. A complete selec- 
tion of models is available 
with variations in size, 
function and color, all 
with exclusive Perma- 
bush construction. 


The 2000 Series, Space- 
maker, features the crisp 
lines of the square edge 
top in desks, tables and 
companion units. The 
2000 Series is also avail- 
able with overhang tops 
for the executive appeal. 





Filing...even becomes a 
pleasure when you use the 
Bentson Top-Flite files. Rigid 
construction ... smooth opera- 
tion and model variations 
provide lifetime efficiency for 
any filing need. 


All requests for literature are 
promptly answered. Write 
for details on our complete 
iine which includes the new 
modular units for custom-like 
office arrangements. 








Dependable office comfort . .. with an accent on beauty! 


THE BENTSON MFG. COMPANY 


AURORA 3, ILLINOIS 
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| Why Faucets Leak! 


» Schools cut “hidden” operat-/ 


ing costs with new, pat’d. ~ 
“Sexauer’ Self-Lock screws | 
and Easy-Tite washers 


---§ out of 10 washers are fastened with 
--T00 LONG or SHORT screws. The screws 
QUICKLY LOOSEN, thus loose washers 
~are destroyed thru grind and squeeze 
of opening and closing faucets. 

~-Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
~—LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
—. PLUG, lock at the re- 
~-quired ool * - spetanmenamed — hold 


—Made of manierent. non-corroding 
sho , tert They « twist = or screw 
—s are remove, 
—can be used over and enn 


Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 


ag As authenti- 
, N. J..Water Co. | 
ion, STOP 


ion, 
PING just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/3 
LEAK can reduce water waste 8, 
gal. quarterly. If a HOT WATER FAU- 
CET LEAK, water and fuel savings 
JUMP to over $7.58 QUARTERLY — 
plus additional sa on MATERIALS 
—LABOR—and costly FIXTURE RE- 
CEMENTS! 


NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY~ 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. M-97 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page Catalog “H.” 
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Cost Cutter 


Mid-year entrance 


dropped in 
Birmingham, Alabama 


= @ gw There will be no future mid- 
year entrance of pupils in the Birming- 
ham, Alabama elementary public 
school system. 

In adopting the new plan, the board 
of education announced that pupils 
now in school will continue with regu- 
lar mid-year promotions as in the 
past. It further announced that a study 
will be made of the best way of han- 
dling problems during the transition 
period. Retarding or accelerating any 
groups of pupils will be avoided, the 
board said. 


No high school plan yet 


“The board has eight years to 
work out whether it wants the same 
plan for high schools,” Dr. L. Frazer 
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Dee a TOT, Michigun City. ind. 
Please send me catalog on Dwyer compact kitchens. 
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Banks, superintendent of schools 
stated. He also said the national treng 
is to annual entrance and promotion, 
“This makes it increasingly difficult for 
pupils in the divisions entering jp 
January to transfer to other schooj 
systems without loss. The mobility of 
population makes this of growing im. 
portance.” 

The plan will admit new beginning 
pupils 6 years old on or before Octo. 
ber 1 in September only. It will post. 
pone to the following September pupils 
who will be 6 between October 2 and 
February 1 of each school year. 

“It will keep more, probably most, 
pupils with the same home room teach- 
er for a school year rather than a 
semester,” Dr. Banks said. “It will 
reduce, but not eliminate, the num- 
ber of classes with two divisions. How- 
ever, the tendency will be for these 
divisions to be a year apart rather 
than a half-year apart.” 


Saves time and money 


The plan will provide for a check 
up on promotions once a year rather 
than twice as at present, he said. About 
a week at mid-year formerly taken for 
this check up and promotion will be 
changed to regular teaching activi- 
ties. This will also save much clerical 
work by teachers. 






















THOUSANDS IN USE IN 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES 


Dwyer provides added convenience 
of light refreshments, snacks or meals 
in the faculty lounge, office, chu 
social room, nursery . . . wherever 
folks gather for business or relaxa- 
tion. The Dwyer is a complete 
kitchen with sink, refrigerator, range, 
oven and storage. Takes only a few 
feet of space, simple to install, can 
be hidden behind closure. ‘‘Lifetime 
porcelain finish defies hard use, wipes 
clean in seconds. Many Dwyers have 
been in daily use for over 30 years. 
Models from 39 to 69 inches wide; gas 
or electric. Mail coupon for catalog. 
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From a teaching point of view, this new 
improved Royal Electric solves many 
classroom problems. Even the ribbon 
can be changed in seconds. . . without 
dirtying the hands. 

With Royal’s new Twin-Pak, the 
clean ’n easy ribbon changer, students 
just lift out the old ribbon... throw- 
away spools and all... then drop in the 
new Twin-Pak. There’s nothing to wind! 
Nothing to thread. Hands stay clean 
because they never touch the ribbon. 


Royal’s ‘““Touch-Control”® helps 
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The Softest Touch in teaching! Even the ribbon is 
easy to change on the New Improved Roya 


students adjust to the soft touch of 
electric typing. Saves hours of practice 
time. 


There are many other important ad- 
vantages, for this is the electric made 
by the company that knows a typist’s 
needs best. More schools use Royal 
Typewriters ...in fact more people use 
Royal Typewriters than any other make. 


Discover the important differences for 
yourself. Call your local Royal Repre- 
sentative for a classroom or school office 
demonstration. No obligation. 


(Circle number 130 for more information) 























Electric 





Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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Cost_ Cutter 


Louisville acts 
to curtail free 
lunch program 


= ee Faced with a 42% increase 
in the number of free lunches served 
during the September-April period of 
this year over the same span during 
1955-56, the Louisville (Ky.) board 
of education ‘is taking steps to check 
possible future increases. 

It has voted to instruct the adminis- 
trative staffs of all schools in the city 


to “take the best means” to limit the 
number of lunches served. The board 
acted following a report from Fred 
Hess, director of pupil personnel in 
city schools, who revealed that the 
total of free lunches had jumped to 
198,479 from 139,305 the year be- 
fore. The new total, however, repre- 
sented a decline from the 1954-55 
high of 279,248. 

Mr. Hess explained last year’s drop 
this way: in 1954-55, the question of 
approving free lunches was left up to 
the judgment of the individual school 
principal, whereas last year Mr. Hess 
took over the entire program and “set 
up a careful influence in getting peo- 
ple to stand on their own feet.” In 
1956-57 approval of applications was 
once again returned to the principals. 

Applications for free lunches are 
submitted by parents who are asked to 
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Hie REX-O- 
Spirit Duplicators 


Prints 


LOW COST 


5 colors 


wt one Time 






Sheets, Instructions Schedules, Post 


quantity copies quick. No messy stencils .. . ta 


size from post card to 14 x 17” ... prints in one, two, 
or up to five colors at one time for less than sc per copy. 
Clean... saves time and money. Anyone can run if. 


* 


Send fo 


Bulletins, Work Sheets, Music 


Letters, 
P.T.A. News, etc. 
Yes—with the amazing new REX-O-GRAPH Duplicator 
you can turn out fine quality printing—fast! It gives 
you the help you need when you want to produce 


kes any 













r NEW FREE BOOK! 








T101 Skokie Righway, Northbrook, Illincls 

Send me a new free book on how Rex-O-Graph duplicating can be helpfu! 
to my school. | there is no obligation. 
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reveal their monthly incomes and§% 
tell how many children there are 9 
the family. Visiting teachers—mogtg 
whom are former classroom teachens 
—check on such applications, algun 


with their other responsibilities 
checking on reasons for absence 
tardiness, health, retardation, etc, [f 
believed that this year’s marked jm 
crease resulted from a curtailment, 
the visiting teacher program and gm 
subsequent inability to check propery 
on all applications. _ 
Net cost to the city of this yeary: 
free lunch program has been quotege 
by Mr. Hess at $49,620, as compared: 
with $34,326 last year and $69,9ij5 
in 1954-55. The program is supported : 
at least in part, by profits from the 
city’s over-all school lunch programe 
in which a plate lunch, including milky 
is sold to those children whose fame 
ilies can pay, for 25¢. 
According to Mr. Hess, the program 
is based on the philosophical concept 
that “a child must eat.” The childs 
interest comes first, he believes, but 
every effort must be made to develop 
a family’s stamina, in its own interest, 
It has been estimated that about 
one-half cent out of each 25¢ lunch 


plate goes to support the program. tle 
< Cost Cutter 
NN 
Cost plus $50,000 ne 
to build new school wi 


= = @ In Williamson County, 
Tenn., the board of education recent- 
ly awarded a contract for their new § Mee 
high school to a contractor on a cost 
plus $50,000 agreement. According to 
the board, the arrangement, though 
unusual, will save money. They base One 
their claim on a similar deal made in 
recent years on an addition to at 
other school in the area. It is expected 
that the new school will cost about 
$750,000. g fei 
The same contractor has built six 
other projects for the board in the 
last few years, and saved an estimated 
$100,000 by avoiding the standard ing 
competitive bidding basis. According 
to the builder, the board saves money 
because of his ability to buy materials 
at wholesale and in quantity. 
A spokesman for the state depart 
ment of education says that cost-plis . 
contracts are rarely used in Tennesse 3 


although some projects were let that) 


way right after the war when materials? 
were in short supply. & 
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LORE Fs f ® 
) per Quietly creates a year-round controlled 


new auditorium air conditioner OE ee 
requiring high-capacity, high-volume 


with silencer dischar ge p lenum operation without interfering noise 


Meets first needs first Air conditioning the school auditorium 
will add comfort and months of usefulness to this 


growing center of community activity. ; : 
The Nesbitt AudiCon is available in models from 


One unit does all The AudiCon heats, naturally cools, venti- 1250 to 15,000 cfm; 3 to 60 tons cooling capacity, 


lates, and air conditions in summer to furnish all- in either horizontal or vertical arrangement. 
season comfort Extremely flexible, the AudiCon offers a 


wide choice of arrangements, outlet velocities, 


Wilt-in sound prevention The acoustically lined silencer and types of control. Can be installed now with 
plenum, plus isolated motor and low-speed fans, guar- provision for air conditioning in the future. 
antee the quiet operation required for auditoriums. 


Improved control ‘ncreases comfort Exclusive AudiCon return 


air bypass arrangement assures always that moisture- 
laden outdoor air is properly cooled and dehumidified. Send for informative Publication 22-1 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
INDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


(4 sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. Sold also by American Blower Corporation and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd, 
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The 12 month school year 





(Continued from page 25) 


> Buildings and equipment do not 


stand idle part of the year. 





> Fewer buildings are needed thus re- 
ducing debt service and insurance 
costs. 

> Fewer textbooks are needed at any 
one time. 


> A better chance to make up work 


lost by extended absence. 





months and got in even deeper than 
intended. — 

The conclusions added up to a 
big, loud “No!” The committee re- 
port’s strongest points were that 
the 12-month plan would (1) cost 
more, (2) be bad for pupils and 
teachers and (3) suit nobody, par- 
ents least of all. 

“We don’t- want to give the im- 
pression that educators are inher- 
ently opposed to the plan,” says 
Dr. Douglas G. MacRae, assistant 
superintendent of Fulton County 
schools and chairman of the Fula 
group on the joint committee. 

‘Each system’s committee 
worked separately on the study in 
terms of the impact of the plan on 





In the Ambridge, Pa., 
Schools, although teachers 
considered the program a 
success, they also felt a 
decline in student-teacher 
relationships. In particu- 
lar, they said there was a 
loss of instructional time 
because of schocl re-or- 
ganization every three 
months. 











the individual system, and the three 
chairmen met together often,” he 


‘says. “The joint committee went 


into the broader questions. 

“While our separate findings dif- 
fered in some details, there were 
surprising areas of agreement. We 
went into the subject thoroughly 
and, I think, fairly. But our find- 


ings were unmistakeable in their 
meaning.” 

By far the most tangible finding 
concerned cost. The committee 
found it would actually be cheaper 
for every one of the three school 
systems to build the required new 
classrooms for increasing enrollment 
than to operate schools the year 
around. : 

Construction costs for new plants 
were figured on the basis of annual 
payments to amortize bonds accord- 
ing to practices now used in each 
system. Other factors taken into 
consideration for the sake of com- 
parison were transportation, opera- 
tions, maintenance, instruction, air- 
conditioning, fixed charges such as 
insurance, and teacher retirement 
payments. 

For Atlanta, the biggest system, 
with 109,000 students, here is the 





way estimated additional costs 
stacked up: 
12-Month New 
Plan Plants 
Pree per $1,237,000 
Transportation .. (The city provides 
none) 
Operations ..... $215,000 $626,000 
Maintenance 204,000 159,000 
Instruction ..... 7,011,000 5,387,000 
Air-conditioning . 1,319,000 ......... 
Fixed charges .. 2,000 32,000 
Teacher retire- 
MEE en ks io ve 53,000 176,000 
; a Nae $8,804,000 $7,617,000 


For Fulton County, the added 
costs for new plants figured up to 
$2,098,800, as against $2,772,500 
for the 12-month plan. The De- 


> The work of the pupil is evaluated 


more often than under the nine. 
month plan. 


> In pupil progress in health and 


achievement, the advantage ap- 
pears to be with the four-quarter 
plan. 


> Considerable economy in the school 


budget has been established. 


Kalb calculation was $1,714,000 
for new plants against $2,280,000 
for the all-year plan. 

Any way you looked at the re- 
port and tried to tear it apart in 
the cost department, the educators 
had an answer. 

Why so much more for transpor- 
tation in Fulton and DeKalb? A 
new building, said the committee, 
lowers transportation costs because 
it puts a school closer to pupils. 

Why the bigger item for mainte- 
nance? Well, it costs more to keep 
up an old plant than a new one. 
And the labor costs would zoom. 
Most maintenance now takes place 
during the summer vacation, when 
the labor can keep regular hours. 
With school going the year around, 
they’d have to work at night and 
on week ends, and draw premium 
wages, or else work during school 
hours and disrupt things. 

And instruction? You couldn't 
just get by with paying teachers 
more for teaching 12 months a 
year. Some of them won’t want to 
do it at any price. At least 10 per 
cent more teaching services would 
be required, it was estimated. 


Is air-conditioning essential? 


The air-conditioning proposition 
caused many a raised eyebrow 
when the report came out. This 
seemed like a frill to end all frills. 
Not so, Dr. MacRae declared in 4 
supplementary report to the Fulton 
County Board of Education. 

“We do not hesitate to say that 
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air-conditioning for a regular sum- 
mer session of school in this climate 
is an imperative,” he said. “The 
standardized and accepted tempera- 
ture for a favorable learning situa- 
tion is 68-72 degrees. The average 
summer temperature during class- 
room hours in our climate is from 
10 to 15 degrees higher.” 

The joint committee report was 
just as positive. “If all students are 
to have equal educational opportuni- 
ties, air-conditioning is necessary 
for a regular summer session in this 
climate,” it said. 

Air-conditioning price tags were 
figured on estimates of cost per 
square foot of existing buildings, 
with the total to be amortized over 
a 10-year period. 

Fair though they tried to be, the 
joint committee devoted three and a 
half times more space in its report 
to “disadvantages” than to “advan- 
tages.” They apparently were just 
doing what comes naturally, though, 
for the reasons against the 12- 
month plan poured out with no 
mincing of words. 


The No. 1 disadvantage: 


“The most obvious disadvantage, 
and that which has generated in- 
tense public disapproval wherever 
the plan has been tried, is the in- 
convenience the plan works on the 
individual family. Vacation plans 
and other normal routines and 
schedules of the family are thrown 
into confusion when the children 





of the family are scheduled for dif- 
ferent school terms and different 
vacation periods. And it is mani- 
festly impossible to schedule all 
children in a given family for the 
same nine months of school each 
year and the same vacation period. 
Even if it were not impossible, it 
would be altogether unfair.” 

School and vacation periods, 
whatever they were, would almost 
have to be fixed and inflexible, the 
committee contended, or some pu- 
pils might come up with a six- 
month vacation and others with in- 
terrupted school terms of three or 
six months. Bad either way, said 
the report. 

And classes would be sorely 
handicapped where there were 
fewer than four sections of a given 
grade, the educators said. A teacher 
could have some pupils with six 
months in the grade, some with 
three and some just entering. Sched- 
uling and administrative problems, 
both at elementary and high school 
levels, would be “complex and in- 
tricate.” 

Outside the schools, the commit- 
tee saw all sorts of dire things hap- 
pening. Community vacation and 
employment practices disrupted. 
Civic and church programs upset. 
Pupils on vacation—and 25 per 
cent would be all the time—luring 
pupils in school away to play hooky. 

And last, but not least to some 
students—high school athletics 
would suffer because some students 





might not attend school during the 
season of their favorite sports. 

Under the list of advantages, the 
educators conceded that the 12- 
month plan would make fewer 
classrooms serve more pupils and 
that subjects taught by the prob- 
lem-solving method could be taught 
just as well as under the nine- 
month plan. Some other points: 

A child could enter at the be- 
ginning of the quarter nearest his 
sixth birthday, and elementary pu- 





The Council of State Govern- 
ment’s Report on Education 
concludes, ” . too many 
problems are apparent in con- 
nection with a regular, year- 
round plan, staggered or non- 
staggered, to permit its nation- 
wide adoption..But, in the view 
of numerous. authorities, some 
round-the-calendar system is 
well worth experimental adop- 
tion within certain areas or cer- 
tain states.” 











pils might be more easily kept back 
or accelerated under the quarter 
plan, the report said. Teachers 
wouldn’t have to look for outside 
work if they taught for 12 months, 
and they might be able to take 
some college courses usually not of- 
fered in the summer. 

But the committee was not 
swayed. It wound up with these “ob- 
servations and conclusions”: 


“1, The plan is not new. It has 


> Difficult to carry on maintenance, ® Many pupils and teachers are 
repairs, painting, cleaning, etc. 


> Frequent change of teachers on ac- 
count of vacations, leaves, etc. 

> Not possible to keep four groups in 
same grade intact in small schools. 

> Too much pupil time is wasted at 


the end of each quarter and the be- 
ginning of the next one. 
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forced to take their vacation at an 
undesirable time of year. 


> Administrative and supervisory work 
is greatly increased. 


> Difficult to properly adjust pupil 
transfers from outside the district 
and for pupils to transfer to a nine- 
month school in another district. 


